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The Enemies of South Africa 
I, 

SOUTH AFRICA in these days is on the tongue of the people. 
The man in the street, hardly less ignorant as a rule than the 
man in the editorial or professorial chair, considers himself 
competent to write or speak with confidence on that country. 
It is essential, therefore, that whoever comes before the public 
claiming the right to be heard on this subject, should differ- 
entiate himself from this noisy crowd of self-styled author- 
ities. The present writer must excuse himself for referring to 
his own poor contribution to the discussion, and he hopes 
elucidation, of South African problems on the score, that he 
had entered the breach years before most of the present South 
African authorities (saving the mark!) had any knowledge of the 
subject upon which they do not hesitate to pronounce absolute 
and definitive opinions, and by reason of the fact also that a 
great deal of his work has been put forth anonymously. 

My personal knowledge of South Africa dates from 1876. 
In the early part of that year I was in Cape Town, and, 
among other things, I remember contributing-to the discussion 
of the language question, which had been brought prominently 
forward by Chief Justice de Villiers in a paper read by him 
at the Public Library. A few months later, Mr. Robinson (now 
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Sir John Robinson) being in England, I offered to write the 
leading articles for the “ Natal Mercury, an offer which was ac- 
cepted. It was then, fired with the energy of youth, for I was 
little more than a boy, that I urged the Colonists of South Africa 
generally to take possession of the hinterland of their settle- 
ments, and to extend themselves northwards. I dwelt, too, upon 
the necessity of breaking up the tribal system and of weening the 
natives from their locations; I advocated the laying of a trans- 
continental telegraphic line which should connect Cape Town 
with Cairo; enlarged on the possibilities of Anglicising Africa 
from north to south, east to west, and to come to the 
politics of the hour, argued, for all I was worth, that the 
Transvaal should be annexed to the British Empire. I may 
therefore claim to have been an unconscious supporter of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes years before I knew of his existence, and, so far 
as I know, some years before Mr. Rhodes had given public 
expression to the faith that was in him. 

While in South Africa I wrote a book which aimed at 
being an exhaustive account of the country. This book, how- 
ever, was not published until several years after my return to 
England. I may claim for this work, bristling as it does with 
faults, that it was one of the first books on our South 
African Colonies to be widely read, and that it was instru- 
mental in directing the attention, not only of many men of 
light and leading to that country, but that it attracted many 
men of ordinary mould to visit and settle in South Africa. 

Previous to publishing this book, however, I had lectured 
on South Africa in various parts of London, and before the 
final step was taken which alienated Damaraland from Cape 
Colony, I addressed meetings setting forth the dangers to British 
supremacy lurking in German designs. Subsequently I sat on 
the South African Committee, of which Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Mr. John Mackenzie were members, and in various 
ways I continued to take, from time to time, a more or less 
active part in South African affairs, until three years since, 
when I associated myself with the editorial staff of Zhe African 
Review, of which paper, from Christmas, 1895, until the end of 
May in this year, I was the editor, writing its leading articles 
and generally conducting it so far as political and _ social 
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matters were concerned. I would wish it to be understood, how- 
ever, that my Editorship stopped short there. There or elsewhere I 
did not write and have not written on South African Finance, I 
make this general statement and this reservation in no egotistical 
spirit. I only desire that those who intend to do me the honour 
to read these pages should understand at once my qualifications 
and my limitations, and judge for themselves whether I have 
or have not the right to give expression to the very frank 
views—and I shall not leave the financial side of the question 
entirely untouched—relating to the past, present, and future of 
a country in which, since my boyhood, I have taken the 
keenest interest, and concerning which country I have read and 
dealt with nearly every book that has been published about it 
during the twenty years in question. 

I had originally divided the subject matter of thése articles 
under the heads, Enemies of the Past and Enemies of To-day, 
Conscious Enemies and Unconscious Enemies, External Enemies 
and Internal Enemies, and so forth ; but in the process of prepa- 
ration I discovered that division under these precise sections did 
not aid lucid or effective treatment. Moreover, while from one 
point of view, and in regard to one set of circumstances, certain 
persons, parties, and races have been among South Africa’s worst 
enemies, from another standpoint, and in regard to other circum- 
stances, they have been its best friends. The Doppers among the 
Boers, the Imperialists among the British, will at once suggest 
themselves as exemplifying this contention. As to the Boers, 
many hard things have been said of them, and I am free to con- 
fess that I have not been backward in saying hard things of 
them myself. Still, I have every desire to do them, and I have 
hitherto attempted to do them, justice. That at the present 
moment they are proving themselves to be among South Africa’s 
bitterest foes—for we must consider not only the immediate injury 
to that country inflicted by their perversely retrograde policy in 
the Transvaal, but its after effects—no one whose mind is void 
of the taint of prejudice, or the poison of self-interest, can deny. 
I shall deal with the Boers hereafter. Their past record and 
their recent history leaves plenty of scope for hostile criticism, 
but when we come to view their actions judicially and dispas- 
sionately, they admit of far greater extenuation than most writers 
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on South Africa, not being Boer partisans or suborned witnesses, 
are prepared to admit. 

The early history of the Dutch Settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope bears, in certain regards, a strong family likeness to 
the history—especially the later history—of our own relations with 
the larger European South Africa, out of which that settlement 
grew. In the days of the Dutch régime, more often than not, it 
was the Home Government which prevented the proper adminis- 
tration, development, and extension of the colony, as, more fre- 
quently than not, English Ministers have been responsible for the 
maladministration of the various South African Colonies and 
States committed to their charge. Van Riebeck, the first Dutch 
Governor, saw clearly enough that there was only one way of 
dealing with the Hottentots: that until they were subdued the 
colonists would find the conditions of life under which they lived 
intolerable. They would always feel that they were living in the 
country on sufferance, at the mercy of an enemy vastly exceed- 
ing them in numbers. But Van Riebeck and his successors 
were ordered to stay their hands. This mistaken policy—the 
policy virtually of giving in to the natives—has been pursued, to 
our lasting shame and injury, under the English régime. The 
Home Governments—Dutch and English—failing to grasp the 
real issues involved in colonising South Africa, constantly endea- 
voured to erect impossible barriers against advance, persistently 
refused to be taught by experience, or to allow men on the spot 
liberty of action, The Dutch, no less than the English settlers, 
were not backward in coming to a just conclusion as to their 
responsibilities, and the true nature of the obligations imposed 
upon them as the advance guards of civilisation and colonisation in a 
savage land. This great fact has been recognised by the Dutch 
and English settlers, not perhaps in so many words, not always 
with clearness of vision, but recognised it has been, and _ is, 
whether as an unacknowledged instinct or as a discernible previ- 
sion, 

Much that has been written in condemnation of the Dutch 
in regard to their conduct to the natives is justified. Many of 
these strictures are true in substance and in fact. It must be 
remembered, however, that these objectionable methods of dealing 
with the natives were not so much the outcome of the licence 
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the Boers are assumed to have enjoyed, but to the resentment 
they felt at the restraints imposed upon them by the Dutch 
East India Company in the first instance, and subsequently by 
the British Government. To escape these restrictions the Dutch 
constantly trekked northwards and eastwards. The process was 
in full operation when the British first took possession of the 
country. It has continued ever since. It may seem cynical to say 
it, but it is strictly true notwithstanding, that although the Eng- 
lish and Dutch Governments are equally indictable in regard to 
their native policy, as the enemies of the settlers, they have, all un- 
knowingly, proved themselves the friends of South Africa to this 
extent—that their efforts to restrain the colonists and make them 
conform to their own purely academic view as to the proper 
treatment of natives has constantly forced the Dutch farther and 
farther afield. They have thus become, not so much the pioneers 
of discovery, in that the Portuguese, English, and Germans were 
before them, but the pioneers. of settlement. It is well to 
remember, to their eternal credit, that upon them the brunt of 
the conflict between savagery and the forces of civilisation fell, 
not exclusively of course, but in a very large measure. They 
took their lives in their hands, and with their wives and children, 
bag and baggage, trekked into the unknown, meeting Kaffir 
hordes in vast numbers, encountering and subduing in turn 
various sections of the Bantu race in Natal and the Trans- 
‘vaal, and coming now and again into collision with the Imperial 
Government in the process. The conflict between the English 
and Dutch in South Africa, the race antipathy, occasionally aris- 
ing to race hatred, between the two peoples, is, however, a serious 
set-off against this indirect gain in the direction of colonisation 
to which I have referred; for it cannot be denied that this con- 
flict and antipathy had their origin, not so much in any pre- 
ference the Dutch felt for the Batavian Government, with 
which they had ever been at variance, but to the failure of the 
English Government to sympathise with their difficulties and 
views in regard to the natives. At first it almost seemed as if 
the English Governors were inclined to adopt the local Dutch 
view of this matter; the treatment meted out to a recalcitrant 
Hottentot chief living in semi-independence on the Little Gam- 
. toos River was as severe—and it must be added unjust—as the 
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most retrograde Boer could wish. But about the time Lord 
Caledon relinauished the reins of office there came a change. 
In 1811 a great many Dutchmen were arrested, and some of them 
were punished by fine and imprisonment, for real or imaginary 
cruelties to the Hottentots. The indignation of the frontier fami- 
lies was intense. These families were, as in a less degree their 
descendants are now, deeply imbued with views deduced from 
the Old Testament as to the proper relations between superior 
and inferior aces. That a white man should be degraded for in- 
flicting corporal punishment on a native was an unheard of in- 
dignity. The sense of humiliation and resentment sank deep 
into the hearts of the entire Dutch community, culminating in 
the rebellion of 1815. It is not necessary to enter into the 
details of this pregnant and oft-told chapter of South African 
history. The shooting of Bezuidenhout and the subsequent execu- 
tion of five of his followers at Slachter’s Nek led to results 
as far-reaching as they were lamentable. The Boers have 
never forgotten this painful episode. So far as can be judged 
at this distance of time, it cannot be said that the Eng- 
lish Government was to blame; but the story is told so variously, 
and the accounts before us are so contradictory, that there is 
as much difficulty in determining the rights and wrongs of 
the matter, as there is in weighing the conflicting  testi- 
mony as to the conduct of Mahommadans and Christians 
respectively in Armenia and Thessaly. There is, how- 
ever, one point in connection with this controversy which I 
wish to emphasise, for it brings me to a fundamental and 
absolute position, and one which, I am aware, no man can 
take up without subjecting himself to vehement attack. There 
seems to be no doubt—the fact, I believe, has not been called 
in question—that the Landdrost, Colonel Cuyler, who sent to 
arrest Bezuidenhout, employed coloured men for that purpose. 
Bezuidenhout was accused, rightly or wrongly it is difficult to 
determine, of brutality to a Hottentot servant. Now, although 
the Boers had, during the earlier days of their settlement, ac- 
cepted and acted upon the principle that difference of colour 
did not constitute inequality so long as there was community 
of faith—and in passing let me do justice to the Boers and 
emphasise a fact which is generally overlooked, that the 
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presence of a strain of black blood in modern Dutch families 
is not always to be put down to an illicit origin, but to mar- 
riages between the early colonists and Christianised and liberated 
slave girls—they abandoned that position fairly early in the 
eighteenth century. The disagreements between the settlers and the 
authorities at home had for years centred round this vexed question 
of equality between the races. The English Government was 
unmindful of the convictions, or prejudices as in their eyes 
they were, of the original settlers, who firmly believed, and were 
prepared to uphold that belief at any cost, that the black races 
were on a lower and different plane from themselves. Eng- 
land, as a nation, had identified itself with the doctrine of the 
essential equality of black and white. This attitude culminated 
in the emancipation of the slaves in 1834, a measure which 
brought ruin into a number of Dutch homes. I am far from 
saying that the act in itself was wrong. The public conscience 
was touched to its credit, for the system of keeping human 
beings of a subject race in a condition of bondage to a higher 
race is an iniquitous one, and one which is not to be defended 
for a moment. But iniquitous though it was in principle, the 
manner in which the reform was carried out was unjust and 
indefensible to the last degree. The impetuous haste in which 
the Bill was put into force—such a change should have been 
accomplished gradually—was open to severe criticism, while the 
inadequate compensation vouchsafed, sometimes arbitrarily and 
fraudulently withheld altogether, rendered the measure doubly ob- 
noxious. In their dealings with the South African Colonies, it is 
difficult to determine which order of Colonial Secretary has done 
the greater injury—those Ministers, and they certainly have 
been the more numerous, who have allowed sloth and_in- 
difference to stay their hands, or those who have rushed into 
ill-advised interference. With the hot and cold fevers of the 
Home Government, I shall deal hereafter. Touching the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, the abstract justice of the act is, as I have 
allowed, incontestible; but as to the manner of its enforcement, 
I say advisedly, the Home Government cannot be blamed too 
severely. It has been said that the farmers could not stand 
the strain of this drastic economic revolution because they had 
committed themselves to a vicious system of mortgage and ex- 
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travagance. No doubt this contention has force, but it only em- 
phasises the case against the home authorities, whose duty it 
clearly was to inform itself as to the condition of a whole nation 
of white subjects, before forcing upon them a radical change so 
vitally affecting their interests. It may seem inconsistent that a 
writer who has ranged himself on the side of humanitarianism, 
and who remains on that side, to take the stand I have taken, 
and intend to take, in this matter of the assumed, though, as I 
hold, falsely and unscientifically assumed, equality between the 
black and white races. I do not think I shall be suspected of 
favouring the doctrine that the rights and privileges, the well- 
being of lower creatures, whether brute or human, should be sub- 
ordinated to the needs and conveniences of a superior and govern- 
ing race. That is not my position. It was necessary for the Home 
Government to do battle with the Boers on behalf of the natives, 
Slavery was not to be tolerated, and oppression and brutality had 
to be met with condign punishment. The civil rights of the native 
had to be placed on the same plane as those of the white man; 
it was necessary to insure for them justice in the law courts. But 
in interpreting this doctrine the Home Government was grievously 
at fault, and although, as I have said, this ill-considered policy 
did good indirectly, in so far as it led to the preparation of the 
territories, now known as the South African Republic and Orange 
Free State, for European settlement, it did infinite harm in 
erecting a barrier between the two white races of South Africa— 
the English and Dutch—which need never have come into ex- 
istence. It has done infinite harm, too, in bringing into being 
the Boer Republics, of which one is, it is to be feared, bitterly 
hostile to Great Britain, while the other has demonstrated that 
should circumstances prove propitious she is willing to join in 
the retrograde and anti-British policy of her northern neighbour. 
The origin and status of these Republics, must, however, be left 
for subsequent consideration. Just now I would say that their 
institution and existence have proved seriously deterimental to 
the higher and more permanent interests of South Africa as a 
whole. Had South African affairs been managed by men having 
the gift of prescience, the far-seeing and in-seeing gift, had the 
interests, sentiments, and prejudices of the older colonists been 
considered, we should not now be confronted in that country by 
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the spectacle of two races, having, if they only knew it, common in- 
terests and aims, armed to the teeth one against the other. The 
business of colonising the north has now left the hands of the 
Dutch, and so far as initiation and direction go, passed into 
those of the English; but this work ought to have been carried 
out in concord by the two races acting in unison. Many things, 
many mistakes, have stood in the way of this desirable consumma- 
tion, but none has been so operative, so instrumental for evil, 
as the attitude of English governing bodies, whether local or 
directed from Downing Street, toward the Natives. The mission- 
aries, whom I honour for the noble and disinterested work they 
have accomplished, have, of course, done the State poor service 
in this regard, as have various organisations with more zeal than 
discretion, the names of which are not accompanied with blessings 
in any part of South Africa. But whether advocated and put 
into execution by missionary, aboriginal protectionist, or other 
doctrinaire, I have to say that the policy of treating the native 
as technically equal to the white is one which cannot be pur- 
sued in South Africa, save at the cost of making the perman- 
ent success of the colonies as civilised communities impossible. 
The conditions which obtain in West Africa are different. 
I am told by Sir Gilbert Carter, and by other men who speak 
with authority, that we must look to the gradual evolution of 
the black races into responsible beings, and their gradual adop- 
tion of civilised life, for the permanent advancement of the West 
African communities. Certainly the present condition of Liberia 
does not support this view, but that fact can, perhaps, be ex- 
plained away. My knowledge of West Africa not being actual 
and personal, but purely derivative, I will not attempt to decide 
the matter, save to remark that whereas South Africa is admir- 
ably adapted to support a large white population, West Africa 
—so far as I am able to judge—is not likely ever to redeem 
itself sufficiently to become suitable for the permanent settlement 
of English families on a large scale. British South Africa, at 
all events south of the Zambesi, and Republican South Africa 
have proved themselves to be countries in which men of Euro- 
pean race can rear families, and it would’ appear that those 
amilies show no signs of falling away, physically or intellectu- 
ally, from the parent stock. I take it as certain that the Dutch 
VOL. Il 2 
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English, and Germans, in South Africa, have not only come to 
stay, but that they will continue to invite others of their race, 
and in the years to come in increasing numbers, to join them. 
It is equally clear that although in the future there will be a 
vast increase in the white population of the country, the black 
peoples, whom we are accustomed to call aborigines—although 
quite erroneously—the Bantu races crossing the Zambesi, at a 
later date than that which witnessed Van Riebeck’s landing at 
Cape Town—will, unless unforeseen, and not to be foreseen, cir- 
cumstances intervene, increase at a far more rapid rate. Hence 
if the Aryan race is to maintain its supremacy, it must continue 
to be the dominant and the ruling race. The English race, 
which in a few generations must absorb the old Dutch and 
French peoples, must also absorb the new-comers from Holland and 
Germany, is entitled, by every written and unwritten law known 
not only to civilised but uncivilised peoples, to maintain its 
position of pre-eminence. It is so entitled by the right of conquest, 
and by that higher right, the title based on its inheritance, 
transmitted and acquired. Twelve centuries since it produced a 
Venerable Bede, and ten centuries since an Alfred, while three- 
and-a-half centuries have passed since it made the world a pre- 
sent of a Shakespeare and a Milton. The English race has 
stood the stress and strain of evolving a highly-wrought condi- 
tion of social being, and at infinite cost and sacrifice has 
created a kingdom wherein it may at least be said that right 
has some chance, in actual practice, of asserting itself over 
might. That we are to admit races which have recognised no 
other law but that of might, races, whatever their potentialities, 
bald of achievement in the realm of the intellect, to equality 
with ourselves, is a position based on sentiment, but refuted by 
science. Euclid would have met the assumption by asking 
whether under any conceivable circumstance one could equal 
ten? It is not necessary to combat the feeble objection that 
the white man in his crude or degraded condition, and in the 
later condition he is only too commonly found in Africa, is 
lower than the raw Kaffir, This is so; he is also lower than 
the beast of the field, and immeasurably lower than certaiu 
domesticated animals. This, however, is not to the point. ‘The 
European has potentialities in himself, through his children, or 
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remoter descendants; in any case he belongs to a_ higher 
and superior race — however much _ he _ individually may 
fall short—his skin is his prerogative—just as the fact 
that a human being belongs to a race that walks up- 
right places him above all the brutes, however much he may 
fall short of them individually. Again, it is quite unneces- 
sary to complicate the issue by entering into the wide question 
of the rights, so-called, of the democracy. Upon this question, 
as affecting a nation of men, the arguments are, of course, 
as familiar as they are inconclusive. Upon the effect, the 
baneful effect, from an Imperial point of view, of the triumph 
of the democratic idea, I shall have something to say here- 
after. But for the present it may pass. As touching the black 
races, we are dealing with an inferior race, and I boldly de- 
clare my belief that everyone, be he who he may—-politician, 
missionary, or doctrinaire, who has done anything to further the 
acceptance of the theory that the white and black races are 
essentially one and the same, that they are equal, is an enemy to 
South Africa, and a traitor, consciously or unconsciously, to that 
country. The white man in Africa must stand toward the 
black man zz loco parentis. If a father is brutal he can be 
punished. So if the white man_ ill-treats, swindles, or de- 
bauches the black man or woman, hé can be called to account. 
But in other regards, the black man must stand in the position 
of a dependent and of an inferior. The principle that the 
rights of a father are inviolable has been universally accepted by 
civilised society as a tenet essential to its constitution. So in 
Africa the principle that the black man must be subservient to the 
white man must be upheld at any and every cost, and this, 
not merely in the interests of the white races, but in those of 
the native races themselves. The difference favouring the white 
men is so clearly marked by nature, it is ridiculous for 
academic pedantry to attempt to interpose its veto. It may be 
argued, as the late Mr. Pearson argued in effect, that civilisations 
tend to increase and perpetuate the vices inherent in them; while 
the virtues which gave birth to them decay. It may be that 
in subjection and dependence the black races will develop 


qualities which will entitle them by-and-bye to rank above 
Into these issues of the future I do 


their superiors of to-day. 
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not presume to go, but assuredly if the black races have these 
potentialities—from accepting which, as a fact, the healthy mind 
recoils—they will not be developed from without by the pro- 
cesses of forcing and pampering, but from within, and nothing 
could so effectually tend to produce this evolution as the action 
of the white races in holding them in subjection. As I have 
hinted, however, I maintain that the plain man may rest content 
if he can grasp, or assist his fellows to grasp, the significance of the 
political and ethical movements of his day and generation. Into the 
darkness of unborn centuries he cannot penetrate. For the moment, 
for the generations growing up or about to grow up, for the 
new century upon which we are about to enter, I say now, 
as I have oftentimes said before, that the acceptance of this 
purely sentimental, and as purely absurd principle of the equality 
of the white and black races spells ruin. The mischief its accep- 
tance has wrought in America is patent to every student of 
modern history. It must not be supposed that in making this 
assertion I am oblivious of the fact, that, as a practical matter, 
it is impossible, other things being equal, to draw a fast and 
arbitrary line between black and white, in the matter of the 
franchise especially. But by keeping the property qualification as 
high as possible—and it has been raised in Cape Colony to 
meet the case—the political power of the black can be kept 
within bounds where it is not feasible to absolutely exclude it. 
In Natal the foolishness of the Imperial authorities in granting 
locations of vast area to the intruding tribes is likely to bear 
evil fruit. How, short of a sanguinary war, Natal is to remain a 
white man’s colony I fail to see. The indulgence shown to the 
Kaffir is rapidly converting that colony into a black colony. 
Into these side issues, however, I cannot go in detail. Suffice 
it to say that those persons, and they are legion, who have 
fought for, and, in a measure, secured the acceptance of the 
principle of equality between black and white in South Africa 
have, of all persons, earned the odium of being ranked as first 
and foremost among the enemies of that country. Social and 
political equality must presuppose marriages between the two races. 
Illicit interbreeding is baneful, but the fruit of such intercourse 
pays the penalty ; it falls into the rut of the inferior race whose 
blood is in its veins. But, however baneful these relations 
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between white men and black women may be—and Mrs. Olive 
Schreiner has scarcely exaggerated their evils—legalised unions 
between black and white are far more hurtful to the com- 
munity. At present instances of these unions have been too rare 
to constitute anything more than individual mischief; but the 
mischief would quickly assume proportions of national import- 
ance if once this pernicious doctrine of race equality were to 
make headway. Degeneracy would be the _ inevitable result. 
But, so far as we can see, the natural repugnance of the white 
settler, whether English or Dutch, to mix his blood with the black 
races is likely to continue to be a safeguard against the mis- 
chief, in its worst and most repellent form, of any acceptance 
of the doctrine of the essential equality of black and _ white. 
I have purposely introduced this unpalatable issue in order to 
demonstrate, as forcibly as my poor powers will allow, the mis- 
chievous tendencies of this heresy, this damnable heresy. With 
exceptions I need not deal. A man of high talent or genius 
must be accorded the consideration due to his attainments, even 
if he be black, but his colour should preclude any possibility of his 
entering into close relations with a white family—for the sake of 
the progeny, for the sake of society, for the sake of decency. A 
man risen from the ranks in -England, may perhaps aspire 
with justice to mate with the highest—his blood may be as pure 
as that of the highest—considering the ups and downs of English 
families the lowest to-day may have been the highest a century 
or so since, The intermingling of old and new families in Eng- 
land has its sordid aspect, it may be degrading to one or both 
parties to the contract, but on the whole it is healthy enough. 
The intermingling of black and white, under any conditions, must 
result in the creation of a hybrid race; this intermingling has 
sounded the death knell of the Portuguese in Africa. No greater 
evil can be imagined. Possibly I have painted a somewhat lurid 
picture, but it must be remembered that, lurid or not, I have only 
depicted the logical outcome of the acceptance of this doctrine of 
race equality, to further which so many energetic persons in this 
country have dedicated their lives, I say again that persons who 
uphold this doctrine are of all other enemies to South Africa— 
and that country has enemies in legions—the greatest. No one 
has done or is doing a greater hurt to the country. The blacks 
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are for now, and we should be able to add with confidence—it 
rests with ourselves—for all time, the inferiors of the whites. The 
Boers have grasped the significance and importance of this funda- 
mental principle as affecting the relations between whites and 
blacks. Anti-Boer, as I am, I confess myself so far as_ this 
matter goes, heartily pro-Boer. 


JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 








Authority in Religion 


IT is commonly assumed that in his secular beliefs a man must be 
guided by his own judgment, while in his religious beliefs he is 
to submit to an authority—be it Church or Bible—wholly external 
to himself. It would be more nearly true—though still inaccurate 
—to lay down the respective canons of secular and religious 
beliefs on precisely the opposite lines. In matters touching 
the facts of the external universe there are none of us who 
can annex more than the minutest territories of knowledge by 
the sheer labour of our own brains. From the mysteries of the 
alphabet to the mysteries of astronomy or biology we are, for 
the most part, simply the docile disciples of others; while the 
mysteries of religion can be taught to no man save by the ex- 
periences of his own soul. One may, indeed, receive great wealth 
of suggestion and much brilliance of illumination from the lips 
of the living or the dead. But while there is no necessity that 
anything in my own nature should respond to the statement 
that the sun is nearly a hundred million miles away in order for 
me genuinely to believe it, I cannot genuinely believe that God is 
Love unless an element in me myself responds to the suggestion 
from whomsoever it may first come to me. I had an operative 
faith that New York is about 3,000 miles west of Liverpool 
long before I had proved it to myself by making the passage 
in the Teutonic; but I had no operative faith in prayer till 
it had stood me in good stead in the stress and strain of life. 
1 accepted without hesitation the doctrine that the Dead Sea is 
salt many years before my hands had scooped up a draught of 
its nauseous waters; but the doctrine that my soul is held and 
guided by an Unseen Power of Righteousness and Love never 
took hold of me till I had felt and known it in my own 
biography. 

Nevertheless, the theory that religious truth must rest on 
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an authority external to a man’s own spiritual experience is 
almost universal and quite inveterate. And within the Christian 
civilisations this authority has been found either in a particular 
ecclesiastical corporation or else in a particular religious litera- 
ture. It has been found, that is, either in Church or else in 
Bible. 

Between the claims of these two mighty rivals the battle 
has been fierce and strong ; and Catholic polemics are most 
convincing when they are engaged in showing the fatuity of 
resting in the authority of a book without authorised interpreter, 
Protestant polemics when they are occupied in exhibiting the 
incompetency of the interpreter proposed. The practical and 
philosophical objections to resting ultimately in the authority 
of either Church or Bible are familiar, unanswerable——and, by 
the multitude, unheeded. 

Let us glance for a moment at the objections to each of 
these proffered seats of authority in religion. 

Why may not the Church, that marvellously uprising insti- 
tution of the early centuries, which as though indeed the 
Mighty God moved and ruled within it, took hold of the crumbling 
classic civilisations and shaped them anew by the energy of its 
power in the great name of Christ,—why may not the Church 
be our authority in all matters of faith and morals? 

First, because the decisions of that Church are over and 
over again in flat contradiction of the larger knowledge of the 
newer day ; secondly, because her decisions are often at strife 
with the ethical behests of our conscience ; thirdly, because 
they were arrived at, not by intellectual and spiritual methods 
alone, but also through violence, intrigue, and even bloodshed ; 
but fundamentally and @ priori because no one can start by 
accepting the authority of the Church, A man must use 
intellect and conscience as the very instruments by which alone 
he can arrive at the conviction that the Church’s claims hold 
good. But if intellect and conscience are good enough for 
that bit of preliminary work, they are good enough to stand 
the strain of assuming authority themselves. 

In like manner we must meet the Protestant, only reminding 
him at the outset how widely he has departed from the first 
spirit of Protestantism in the vigour of its birth, which was a 
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protest against ecclesiastical, not a spirit of subservience to 
biblical authority. We must tell the Protestant with his “ Bible, 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible” claims, first, that the 
Bible teems with statements or assumptions clean against the 
facts of modern knowledge; secondly, that in its earlier parts 
it falls again and again below the ethical standards of the good 
men of to-day; thirdly, that its parts are over and over again 
inconsistent among themselves, so that texts may be cited for 
almost any conceivable theological scheme; fourthly, that its 
interpreters differ no less widely among themselves; but that 
the fundamental and a frior? objection to the claim thrust upon 
it of ultimate authority lies once more in the fact that intellect 
and conscience must be called in for the verification of that 
claim, and that if they are instruments good enough for that, 
they are good enough to bear the stress and strain of them- 
selves supplying the basis of religious belief. 

And then also, with regard both to Church and Bible as 
ultimate authorities, we have to say that, even if the claim pro- 
pounded for either of them be true, it can be established only 
on an elaboration of minute and subtle learning, which puts 
the demonstration wholly and hopelessly out of the reach of the 
ordinary man; whereas if religion is to be a power in the 
daily life of a man, it must carry its proofs in its own bosom. 
To stake one’s faith on the basis of a literary or historical 
doctrine which may be upset to-morrow by a critical enquiry 
or the unearthing of a manuscript is to indulge in the most 
colossal gambling transaction within the resources of human 
nature. 

But a very gracious and alluring doctrine is coming to the 
front in substitution for either of these theories. It is advanced 
by the broadest and most brilliant men in the Evangelical churches, 
men deeply conscious that the craft of purely biblical authority 
cannot much longer weather the stormy seas of criticism, yet 
strangely and profoundly apprehensive of the results of committing 
the charge of religious faith to the sole keeping of the reli- 
gious faculty in man. 

These men see that the ultimate authority in religion cannot 
in the nature of things rest permanently in a Church, nor yet in 
a Literature: they seek to rest it in a Person. 
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Perhaps the most lucid exponent of this new conception is Dr. 
Watson, more famous under his familiar pseudonym of “lan 
Maclaren,” and now coming into some notoriety as attainted with 
heresy. In his interesting and fascinating volume, 7he Mind of 
the Master, he goes definitely for the position which he thus suc- 
cinctly states: “The religion of Protestants, or let us say Christians, 
is net the Bible in all its parts, but first of all that portion which 
is its soul, by which the teaching of prophets and apostles must 
itself be judged—the very words of Jesus.” 

There is a wonderful charm about this suggestion. So much 
that is difficult and dubious at once falls away. We seem liberated 
from an oppressive atmosphere ; it is like bursting, with Browning 
on Christmas Eve, from some close and crowdel Bethel into the 
open sunshine and the breeze. That gracious Person, with His 
strong, swift sympathy for children and for women, for the poor, 
for the sorrowing, for the tempted, for the oppressed—with His 
words that go straight to heart and conscience, in the music of 
which shams and conventionalities and consecrated lies falter and 
faint—with the uplifting, ennobling power of His touch, does 
indeed seem to many of us as the very fountain of truth eternal 
and holiness divine. And the measure of a man’s own spiritual 
life is the measure of his response to the appeal of the wondrous 
Nazarene. All the materialism, and treachery, and falsehood that 
have marred the story of the Church fall away when the appeal 
is made to Him. And all the dim gropings of the early tribal 
faith of Israel, and the metaphysical subtleties of the apostolic 
writers drop away in the light of that “absolute religion” enun- 
ciated by the Son of Mary. Have we not reached in Him the 
absolute source of religious authority? “Is not the only question,” 
cries Dr. Watson, “what saith the Master? Every word of Jesus 
is eternal.” 

Have we then reached in Him the absolute source of religious 
authority ? 

I pass by the formidable objection to the theory based on 
purely critical grounds. What are the words of Jesus? The 
whole apparatus of Gospel scholarship must be at our fingers’ ends 
cre we can so much as begin an answer; and even then the answer 
will be in many places faltering, uncertain, inexact. What is our 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel? Did or did not Jesus speak all 
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the words ascribed to Him in that most wonderful and sublime 
mystic composition? Even within the Synoptics themselves, what 
is the key to authenticity? How were these narratives composed ? 
After what interval of time? On what basis of documentary 
authority, or with what completeness or incompleteness of memory ? 
Even in the Sermon on the Mount itself, to which Dr. Watson 
assigns a dominating place among the Master’s utterances, can we 
move with perfect certainty and confidence ?* What is its relation 
to that other Sermon recorded in the Third Gospel, the “Sermon in 
the Plain,” which is so like it, yet so unlike? It is the habit of some 
liberal preachers, with a wave of the hand, to allow em masse the 
results of critical scholarship in the Gospel field, and having made 
that general admission, forthwith to quote any text that suits 
their purpose, as though this at any rate were indubitably the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus. For myself I take a view which many 
will regard as conservative. I believe that a thorough and scien- 
tific criticism will establish a great mass of the utterances ascribed 
to Jesus as authentically and indubitably His,—and those the most 
beautiful, the most spiritual, the most enlightening and uplifting 
in the record. But if I am to take it that the words of Jesus are 
the soie and final basis and criterion of religious truth, then I 
want a far more exact and perfect knowledge of what He did and 
what He did not say than any critical method within the resources 
of human philosophy and learning will ever be able to supply. 

But let us set this critical difficulty aside altogether, and assume 
that the words ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels all actually fell 
from His lips precisely in the form in which they stand in the 
Textus Receptus or any other text agreed on. Can we on this 
assumption take it that we have reached in Jesus Christ the 
absolute source of religious authority ? 

We will let Dr. Watson himself give us the clue to the answer. 

“The irresistible attraction of Jesus,” says he, a little earlier, 
“was His reasonableness, and that was shown by His appeal at 


* Dr. Watson states concerning the Sermon on the Mount that “it was an 
elaborate and deliberate utterance, made by arrangement, and to a select 
audience. It was Christ’s manifesto, and the constitution of Christianity.” I 
have pondered much and long, but quite vainly, on what basis Dr. Watson 
alleges this. How does he know? What is his authority? With whom was 
the “arrangement” made? How was the audience “selected”? The Gospei 
narrative itself does not give one jot of support to the statement. 
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every turn to reality. ‘This is what I say, and you will see that 
this is what ought to be,’ was ever Jesus’s argument.” Consider 
these two sentences, which are wholly true, and the ultimate 
authority of Jesus vanishes. An authority, a high authority, the 
very highest historical authority in matters religious Jesus may 
be, and, in my opinion, is. But, if these sentences hit a truth, 
not the ultimate authority. In this excellent statement, it appears 
that the very ground for ascribing to Him authority at all is that 
what He says is reasonable, that His appeal is to reality. We, then, 
ourselves are to be the judges of the reasonableness, the umpires 
of reality; and it is our sense of reason and of fact which are 
thus the grounds of our confidence in Him. “‘This is what I say, 
and you will see that this is what ought to be,’”—an admirable 
summary of the method of the Great Teacher. He, then, disclaims 
authority ; appeals to the authority of intuition in ourselves as 
alone ultimate and decisive. 

The whole battle is surrendered, as at close quarters it always 
must be; and the Reason, the Intuition in the breast of each 
man is confessed as the Court of Supreme Appeal. 

How much better, then, to adopt this position from the first 
and here boldly take our stand,—better because then we are 
saved from all possibility of clash or conflict between this Divine 
voice in us and the enunciations of the outward authority assumed. 
Even if in every possible case the recorded utterance of Jesus 
chimes in with the verdict of the moral and spiritual Reason, it 
is well to acknowledge that our acceptance of the utterance rests 
on the inward apprehension, not on the reported words. But 
if there be cases where this harmony is not absolute, the recognition 
of the real basis of our credence becomes a crucial point. “ All 
that came before me are thieves and robbers.” That is a recorded 
dictum of the Christ,—and Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Buddha, 
Zarathustra, Socrates, stand condemned. You hasten to explain 
that the utterance is only hyperbolic, does not really mean precisely 
what its words assert. That may possibly be true. But why 
this haste and eagerness? Because there is seeming discord be- 
tween the word of Christ and that to which your nature compels 
you to turn as the true court of ultimate appeal, the reason and: 
the conscience that live and speak within you. You are yourself 
testing Christ by a standard of your own, and forcing his language 
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(perhaps quite legitimately) into concert with that standard. 
But in the very act you are relinquishing the ultimate authority 
of Jesus and affirming the ultimate authority of your own sense 
of truth and right. 

And when once a man has acknowledged to himself where 
it is that the ultimate authority truly rests, neither in Church 
nor Book, nor Person, but in the Divine voice within his breast 
how immeasurably richer become the stores from which, unhesi- 
tating, he may draw nutriment for the ethical and spiritual life! 
Not one phrase in the Sermon on the Mount, not one glowing 
sentence of Paul or John, not one verse of antique psalm or 
prophecy, which rings true in the court of the conscience or 
the soul, need he set aside. He has all that he could have under 
guidance of Catholic or Protestant or “Chtistocentric” theologian. 
And all the realm of human literature is ready to his hand as 
well! For him, the Holy Scripture ranges through the writ- 
ings of the sages, the saints, the poets, the rapt seers of every age 
and land. And the wealth of his possession increases with every 
decade that the old world lives. Whosoever strikes a note which 
rouses conscience, quickens zeal, enkindles aspiration, or lights up 
the flash of the countenance. of God for him, has added a verse 
to his Bible with authority guaranteed by its vivifying power 
over the higher elements of his nature. He is as a man who 
should have discovered that the gold-mines of the world are con- 
fined to no narrow strip of eastern country, but lie under the 
grey hills and the green sward from end to end of the earth. 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that this Ultimate Court of 
Appeal in the breast of the individual human being, though it is 
individual and human, is not individual and human only. It 
resides in that chamber of his being which is in direct commu- 
nication with the halls of eternal truth. In plainer language, the 
criterion of spiritual truth in each man is that element in him 
which is in touch with God. Truth and Righteousness are absolute 
in God. But we are children of God; and in each of us there 


mingles a God-element of consciousness. This we may clarify 
and strengthen or dull and enfeeble by the inward habit of our 
life. But no religious man can deny that it is there; for if it 
were not, we could have no religious life and no understanding 
of the religious sentiment. So that the:contention that the ultimate 
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authority in religion is a man’s own Reason and Conscience is 
at the same time the contention that the ultimate authority in 
religion is God Himself; for Reason and Conscience are the voice 
of God stamped with His direct authorisation, bearing the hall- 
mark of His divinity. That is why these speak the same things 
in all men, when cleared of obstructions. Men may differ in taste, 
in sensation, in manner of the lower apprehensions ; but there is 
the germ in every man of an Absolute Reason and an Absolute 
Ethical Sense which respond to the same truth and the same 
moral claims. And it is on this unity of constitution amongst us 
all that every true teacher, whether of abstract truth or of the 
conduct of life, depends to give his appeal force and grip. And 
this unity is a Divine unity, the universal incarnation of God in 
man. 
RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 





The Empire’s March-Past 


“Ir the classics of English literature were lost, the simple ex- 
pedient of stopping Her Majesty’s mail, and securing all the 
packets addressed in a woman’s hand, would recover a sufficient 
number of models of simple, nervous diction.” Such, in effect, 
was the compliment to feminine style paid by Thomas de Quincey. 
The opium-eater himself could not have wished a better instance 
of his remark than the graceful, simple, unaffected, and therefore 
most effective, English of the preface by Lady Portsmouth to the 
privately printed papers of her brother, the late Lord Carnarvon ; 
for the terms of the dedication to Lady Burghclere, her nicce 
and the initials “E. P.,” leave no doubt as to the authorship of 
these prefatory lines. 

The literary remains of the most popular and _ successful 
Colonial Secretary whom our generation has known appropriately 
coincide with the publication, under the editorship of Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, of Lord Carnarvon’s Views on Impertal Defence. 
Both books are the best tributes that could be offered to the 
festivals essentially Colonial, or rather Imperial, in their observance, 
as well as monarchical and domestic in their origin. 

Lord Carnarvon so endeared himself to his fellow-subjects 
beyond seas; his work and name are so fresh in the 
memories of our Colonial cousins recently departed from, or stil 
lingering on the shores of the old country, as to warrant the 
expectation that his widow, Lady Carnarvon, and the associate 
of her literary labours, Sir Robert G. W. Herbert, till the other 
day Permanent Under Secretary at the Colonial Office, and 
during many years the most intimate as well as competent ad- 
viser of his cousin, the Secretary of State, will be reproduced 
either in whole or in part for the pleasure and profit of the 
Colonial public in addition to those private friends, to which at 
the moment these papers are confined. 
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The great Sir Robett Peel was said to have been trained by 
his father from infancy to be nothing less than Prime Minister. 
The fourth of the Carnarvon Earls, from the days when he was 
still Lord Porchester, had been trained with exceptional care by 
an unusually accomplished father, to play a great part in the 
political drama of his day. That purpose for the son was at the 
time of its being entertained for him the more noticeable in the 
s.re, because the third Lord Carnarvon did not at this period take 
a very cheerful or keen interest in party politics. Mr. Disraeli, 
a discriminating admirer of the political traditions of our territorial 
families, once said in private conversation that, as a matter of 
fact, the great English houses often changed their party, “as 
regularly as, according to physiologists, the human frame changes 
its constituent atoms.” 

The leader of the Tory Oppositon to Walpole in the reign of 
Anne, Harley, was the son of a Presbyterian country gentleman 
in an Anglo-Welsh Border county. The future Colonial Secretary, 
who, in 1867, resigned the office in which he delighted rather 
than support the Tory-Democratic Reform Bill of the Derby- 
Disraeli Cabinet, was born and bred amid Whig associations. 
More literally correct it would perhaps be to describe his father, 
the third peer, as not strictly being a party man. If by some he 
was, indeed, labelled a Whig, so, for that matter, was Chatham ; 
while even the great opponent of the canonised idol of Whiggism, 
Charles James Fox, William Pitt the younger, in those elastic 
days did not always think it worth the trouble to disclaim verbal 
identification with that oligarchic connection. Thus the third 
Lord Carnarvon had some reason to expect the offer of 
a place in Lord Grey’s Reform Cabinet of 1831. The offer 
was never made. He who is said to have looked for it found 
his differences with his old friends so accentuated as to compel 
his following the example of the Fitzwilliam Whigs rather more 
than a generation earlier, definitely cut off the Tory entail. in 
that branch of his family, and gave himself and his descendants 
to the Tories. 

Loyalty to his father’s memory was ever a leading trait in 
the character of the fourth Lord Carnarvon. His reluctance 
to separate himself from his colleagues in 1867 was, like every- 
thing he did or said, perfectly unaffected, unconventional, and 
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sincere. Many, however, recollected that in his own Whig days 
the fourteenth Lord Derby, as Mr. Stanley, had himself had a 
place in that Grey Government which did not include Lord 
Carnarvon’s father. There, therefore, ran a dramatic propriety in 
the secession of the fourth Lord Carnarvon from the Cabinet 
whose head was nearly the sole survivor of Lord Grey’s Ministry 
of some thirty-five years earlier. 

Lord Carnarvon’s memory is revived the more appropriately 
now because the phases of Colonial administration with which 
he was largely conversant are also those chiefly prominent dur- 
ing the present Jubilee season. The South African names that 
were novelties then are only memories now. But since his day 
the interest in South African affairs has been unceasing. The 
native chief with the unpronounceable name, in which Punch 
found “a beautiful rhyme for ‘Galilee’” soon became a symbol 
for whatever was especially disturbed or perplexing in our rela- 
tions with the aborigines of the Dark Continent. “ Langalibele,” 
on the one hand, and “Mr. Molteno,” on the other, were the 
names round which the then novel interest of the English public in 
the politics of South Africa was grouped. Their place to-day is, 
and for some time has been, filled by men between whom and 
themselves not much analogy, save that of an accidental notoriety, 
can be found. It might well have been wished that South Africa 
had been represented in the public pageants of last month 
more directly, adequately, and personally than to some people 
seems to have been the case. If President Kruger, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and one or two typical gold or diamond 
millionaires in dramatic attitudes of mutual cordiality and reciprocal 
conciliation could have found a place in some portion of the 
ceremonial, imagine the effect which the ¢ad/eau would have 
produced, and the moral advance that would have been made 
towards solving the race question between the European partners 
or rivals at the Cape. 

Functions of the category of State trials have not usually 
been happy incidents in our history. The South African Com- 
mittee has ended much as was from the first inevitable—that 
is, neither more or less impotently than the last century arraign- 
ment of Warren Hastings before another tribunal in Westminster 


Hall, or the Parnell Commission of our own day, Most 
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Englishmen have by their own common-sense long since been 
brought to a sufficiently sound conclusion as to the various 
issues which the South African Committee left unsettled. Mr. 
Labouchere’s charges of Stock Exchange influence were put, 
perhaps, too cynically, and too hastily. That financial motives 
should intermingle with patriotic whenever the development of 
the subject matter brings it within ken of Capel Court is in- 
evitable; nor is it mecessarily discreditable to any person 
concerned. However the disinterested the patriotism on either 
side, however self-despising the gallantry of the combatants, no 
war in these days can be undertaken, no battle can be fought 
whose influence and significance are incapable of being expressed 
in the jargon of the City, or of affecting the value of Stocks. 
Accusations of “bearing” or “bulling,” as the case may be, are 
but another way of putting the platitude that public bourses 
and exchanges are indispensable to the conduct of commerce, 
and are as sensitive to the vicissitudes of events as some con- 
stitutions are to changes in the climate. Men of the calibre 
and antecedents of Mr. Cecil Rhodes exasperate or provoke 
some natures by the very qualities which win them followers 
and partisans. Mr. Rhodes has been more written about than 
any man of his years; he has, even on this side of the grave, 
been the subject of more volumes of biography than most 
heroes of antiquity have inspired throughout the centuries. 

But what is really most interesting in his character and career 
seems to have been missed or drowned in the ocean of ink that 
has been spilt. it may, therefore, very briefly be given here. 
Like other heroes, while yet in comparative youth he is already 
invested with a garment of myth. His character, we have been 
told, was moulded, like those of the officers who commanded at 
Waterloo, on the Playing Fields of Eton. In that case, never 
were impressions so deep produced on a personality so. uncom- 
mon by experiences of necessity so transient. For, save as a 
visitor, Mr. Rhodes never trod those classic meads apostrophised 
in Gray’s famous ode by the side of Father Thames, Colonel 
Frank Rhodes was indeed an Eton boy; a very popular debon- 
nair and unstudious one; he played in the Eton Eleven, of 
1858. His brother, unless on a visit to him, was probably never 
near the place. The school of Cecil Rhodes was, in fact, the 
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ancient grammer school of Bishop Stortford, which is doubtless 
proud of her much talked of son, From this place the eponymous 
hero of Rhodesia went up in due course to Oriel. Here he had 
as his contemporary at Merton, hard by, another future South 
African, Mr. Rochefort Maguire. Yet a third undergraduate, 
destined to be known in the same Libyan connection, was at 
the same time keeping his terms at University College. This 
was Sir Charles Metcalfe. The narrative of the prowess of Cecil 
Rhodes on the river is a fiction. He preferred riding to boating, 
was a member of Bullingdon ; when his friend Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
the oarsman, went down, Mr. Rhodes followed him in the master- 
ship of the University draghounds. He was a vivacious youth, 
fond of hearing his own voice, but with a good deal of strong 
and quiet character about him. He was, in fact, exactly one of 
those undistinguished, and not very noticeable, lads who so often 
amaze their contemporaries by developing into strong and dis- 
tinguished men. He had less go, perhaps more discretion about 
him, at this time of his life, than another Oxford undergraduate 
whose residence at Merton must have overlapped his own at 
Oriel, and with whom he possessed several points in common. 
Cecil Rhodes carried away from Oxford the same amount of 
learning as Randolph Churchill, Like him, too, Rhodes acquired 
while at Oxford a great fondness for Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
As by the politician who has gone, so by the colonist who re- 
mains, this literary taste was maintained in after life. Randolph 
Churchill’s recollections of his favourite author were so fresh and 
deep that the verbal accuracy of his quotations from Gibbon might 
be trusted. “Colonel Newcome,” it will be remembered, knew his 
classics very well in a translation. The more or less polyglottic 
notes with which Gibbon enriched his writing sometimes puzzled 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He caused, therefore, translations to be 
executed of these commentories. He possesses and peruses them 
to this day. This is only one of his schemes for perfecting his 
classical knowledge. Finding the ordinary cribs to be bald and 
untrustworthy affairs, he has projected, and by carefully chosen 
hands has partly executed a comprehensive scheme of English 
versions of Greek and Latin originals. Some of these perished 
in the recent fire of his African house. Most, however, have 
been fortunately spared. The design is not yet fully executed ; 
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neither is it abandoned. So that some day perhaps the “ Rhodes 
Classics” may ‘become not less famous than the “ Delphin 
Classics” once were. During his undergraduate days, by the 
accident of illness, there arrived the decisive experience of a 
young man’s early life. An illness, arising out of a constitutional 
delicacy, sent him for a sea voyage. Fate made his point of de- 
marcation on the African shore. South Africa seems to have the 
peculiar property of possessing more exclusively than any other 
foreign land the hearts of those visitors who, like Rhodes, are 
destined to be its votaries. To have seen, still more to have 
lived in the country is for the true “South African” to have 
personified it in his mind, to have conceived for it a personal 
and passionate affection. The woodlands, the lakes, the moun- 
tains of this strange land become standards of comparison by 
which its adopted children measure all other forests, waters, hills, 
from the pine woods of Norway to the plantations of our own 
home counties; from the Mississippi or Rhine to the Thames or 
the Exe; from the Alps or Himalayas to the South Downs or 
the Mendips. Berne, Zurich, and other familiar places touched 
in an European tour are well enough; they are not a patch on 
Cape Town; they scarcely hold their own against Rondebosch. 
The promenade of beauty and fashion on the Roman Pincian, in 
the Parisian Bois, or in our own Hyde Park is passable. But 
to know this sort of thing at its best you should visit the 
fashionable precinct of Johannesburg during a lucky season, on 
a fine day. 

With the zeal and speed of genius Mr. Cecil Rhodes long since 
became the embodiment of this attachment to the qualities of the land 
that he made his home. Before quitting Oxford for good, he had 
sown the seeds of his own South African enthusiasm on the 
banks of the Isis. By the time that he had put on his gown, 
a Libyan cult in the city of spires and bells had been founded. 
It endures to this day. It is as much the monument of the 
erewhile Oriel undergraduate in Oxford as Rhodesia itself in the 
countries beyond sea. With the devotion of a lover of this 
mysteriously fascinating land, Mr. Rhodes combines, of course, 
something of the jealousy. Even South Africa is not big enough 
for two such men as Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain. That 
really seems the chief moral to be drawn from the not very 
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illuminating “revelations” of the South African Committee. No 
one whom personal or political spite does not rob of his wits seriously 
believes the Secretary of State for the Colonies to have encouraged 
the Raiders from behind the scenes. Mr, Chamberlain, however, like 
the high old-school Tory and Elizabethan patriot which nature 
fashioned him to be, and which as I was permitted by the editorial 
courtesy to show in the last number of this journal he has been, some- 
times without knowing it, all his life,* had a mind to dispute with Mr, 
Rhodes the championship of the veiled beauty of the Libyan conti- 
nent ; or of that particular aspect of its charms known as the Trans- 
vaal Outlanders. But the Colonial Secretary and the Colonist were so 
wholly prepossessed by the South African passion as to be able only 
to talk, hear, or see, through the sometimes perverting medium of their 
own chivalrous attachment to the enchanting land. The Colonial 
Secretary was so absorbed by his own consciously honourable 
purposes to it as to have been unable to detect the sinister meaning, 
possibly latent, in the remarks of some of those with whom he con- 
versed on the beautiful but dangerous theme, All the chivalry of his 
soul was fired by the thought of the Outlanders, robbed of their 
natural rights as if they had been an overlooked or maliciously snubbed 
Unionist section of a Birmingham six hundred. When Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris, or any of the other recent lions of Westminster Hall 
meant something which they ought not to have meant, blinded for the 
moment by a consciously absolute integrity of purpose, the Colonial 
Secretary and his staff failed to read any sinister significance in 
their remarks. This is the common-sense explanation of the failure 
of the Colonial Office to scent the mischief which had been brewing 
sometime before that fatal New Year’s Day, 1896. It was, in fact, it 
may still be, a race between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes as to 
which is to go down to history as the immediate instrument of the 
oppressed Outlanders’ liberation. If they had been two medizval 
knights contending for the deliverance of a beautiful damsel from a 
monster-ridden rock, or from an enchanted castle, the competition 
could not be more severe. 

At the outset of the late Barney Barnato’s foreign career, 
South Africa had fairly begun to be what it still continues, the 
most typical of all our Colonies,—therefore the Colony which 
interests the popular imagination as scarcely any other does. In 


* See “ The Dual Control at St. Stephen’s,” Mew Century Review, June, 1897. 
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other words, latter-day African pioneers have taken up Colonial 
history at the point at which it was laid down more than forty 
years ago. There were Colonial millionaires from the Antipodes 
in this country some time before the great Exhibition of 1851. 
But they were the men who had made their pile not from the 
minerals beneath the earth but from the cattle pastured on 
its surface. The Australian gold fields, in succession to the 
Californian gold fields of 1848, were not fully opened up till 
two or three years after the World’s Fair in Hyde Park. When 
between two and three decades ago the first diamond dazzled the 
fortune-hunters at Kimberley, the story of Colonial romance was 
continued at the place which it had reached when the earliest 
gold was unearthed in the plains of Ballarat, and when the 
other side of the world began to have a wholly new interest 
for Englishmen at home. All this romance; all, therefore, which 
really fascinates most of us in the Colonies is concentrated in 
the person, as it is summed up in the career, of Cecil Rhodes. 

Imagination may not be Mr. Chamberlain’s strong point as 
a politician, but he is quick to see the way in which the tide 
of popular feeling is setting, and to discern national possibili- 
ties when their fulfilment may yet be a long way off. It may be 
due partly, perhaps, to some Celtic strain in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
genealogy. It is rather, perhaps, his intellectual sympathy with 
a man whom in the flesh he knew only as a leader of his 
opponents. Mr. Chamberlain’s only master in Colonial states- 
manship has been Lord Beaconsfield. More than a quarter of a 
century has passed since Mr. Disraeli, in his famous Whit-Monday 
speech at the Crystal Palace, enunciated the policy of a Colonial 
Customs Union for which Mr, Chamberlain has now discovered 
something at least is to be said. Disraeli saw that the Colonies 
must supply, under a régime of non-intervention, that place in 
English statesmanship filled during the early years of the 
Victorian era by European problems, The public mind of England 
sighs for some such exalting relief to the monotonous routine 
of purely insular and to an increasing extent municipal affairs. 
The office that he now fills was an.ideal one for a man of Mr. 
Chamberiain’s temper. Years before it seemed likely that under 
a Conservative chief he would fill it, he showed his interest in 
Greater Britain by acquiring an estate in the Bahamas. Others 
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of his family and several of his personal friends followed his ex- 
ample. The enterprise has not proved commercially remunerative. 
It has helped to enlarge the ever growing circle at home of 
British solicitude for the subjects of Greater Britain. Mr. 
Chamberlain, too, has in many speeches, or letters, shown his 
appreciation of the growing importance of the Colonies, not only 
as the territorial supplement of these Islands, but as sources of 
commercial activity and of capital that are becoming as conspicu- 
ous in English enterprise at home, as the projects or dollars of 
Americans long have been. If some of the new hotels in London 
subsist on American patronage, there are whole quarters of the 
town which have been partly built with Colonial gold. The 
Langham Hotel has long been a sort of annexe of Brevoort 
House. But the Langham has existed only since the Crimean 
War, when Baron Brunnow was obliged to quit the Russian 
Embassy, then in Portland Place, and the spot which the 
Ambassador had left vacant the hotel runner of the period seized. 
At least half-a-dozen years before that, Colonial customers were 
the saving patrons of the Great Western Hotel at Paddington. 
But for Colonial gold, some parts of fashionable Tyburnia would 
not have been built. Westbourne Terrace was scarcely finished 
when it was inhabited by the farming millionaires from the 
Colonies, who preceded the gold lords from Australia. This 
movement has continued progressively since then. It is not at an 
end yet. Before a South African Croesus annexed Park Lane, 
Sir Samuel Wilson was established in Grosvenor Square. When 
a Midas from the States first rented Stafford House, and after- 
wards, for a time, relieved the Duke of Westminster of Cleveden, 
Sir Samuel Wilson had for some time been established in Mr. 
Disraeli’s old country home, Hughenden Manor. Ever since 
between 1860 and 1870 the agents of the Colonies became the 
important personages that they now are, there has been an 
organised Colonial Society in London, just as an American Society 
grew up among us first after the Chicago fire of 1873, but more 
particularly after the collapse of the Second Empire, in France, a 
year or two before. This element in our midst, useful in many ways, 
admirable in some, is a most salutary counterpoise to that Anglo- 
Indian element which is always with us, and which is the chief 
support of British militarism. Patriotic enterprise and moral duty 
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rather than military filibustering or commercial greed, as Pro- 
fessor Seeley has shown in The Expansion of England, explain 
the present development of our Colonial and Indian Empires alike. 
But notwithstanding the military equipments which have recently 
delighted Londoners, the idea of peaceful industry, such as that 
which has made England great, is more prominent in whatever 
reminds us of our Colonies, than in those memories or events 
which remind us we are heirs of the Mogul rulers of Hindostan. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not the first Colonial Minister who has rightly 
apprehended this truth. It explains, more perhaps than any 
other single fact, the growing ascendancy on the Thames of 
influences which have their rise from beyond the Pacific. The 
part played by our Colonial Empire in the Pageants of the Great 
Commemoration of the year has fittingly symbolised not only the 
loyal maturity of the younger and greater Britain beyond seas, 
it has shown in this veritable march-past of Empire the completed 
popularity enjoyed by the Colonies among all classes in the Old 


Country. 
DYKE RHODE. 





The Irish University Question 


THE character of hopeless complexity which seems to belong 
to all the manifestations of the Protean Irish Question sufficiently 
explains the feeling of weariness and irritation excited in the public 
mind by the reappearance on the political horizon of one of that 
exasperating group of problems. 

In no case, perhaps, is such a feeling better justified than in 
the question of Irish University education, with a revival of which 
we are promised after the relatively long quiescent interval of 
eighteen years. 

Since the political emancipation of the Roman Catholics, re- 
peated efforts have been made to deal with the admitted grievances 
of that body in Ireland in the matter of University education ; the 
suggested solutions of the question have differed considerably in 
their principles and details, but they have been identical in their 
complete futility ; no portion of the. legislative history of Ireland 
has a richer tradition of failure. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, there is at the present juncture in 
Ireland a feeling of comparative hopefulness, based partly, perhaps, 
on the idea that it would now be difficult to find in this question 
a novel mode of failure; but founded above all on the conviction 
that the present administration, which in Irish affairs may fairly be 
regarded as the government of Mr, Balfour, would not have under- 
taken to deal with the question in any other spirit than a desire 
to advance the interests of education. 

With a majority strong enough to enable it to neglect the 
prejudices of the English middle class, and too well-informed in 
Irish matters to entertain the illusory idea that unlimited concessions 
to the Bishops will ever succeed in converting the Irish priest- 
hood into an efficacious police force, it is, in fact, hardly conceivable 
that the Government should have resolved ‘merely to offer another 
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plausible makeshift of the kind already too well tried in Irish 
educational history. 

Before touching on the actual position of the question, and 
the conditions of its solution, a glance back into the past is un- 
avoidable. 

The Emancipation Act of 1829 left the future of Ireland 
obviously in the hands of the Catholic majority, led at that time 
by a rising commercial middle class, educated for the most part 
in fairly good mixed secular schools, sometimes receiving also a 
University training in Trinity College or on the Continent. In 
this class, and among the priests, a large number of whom were 
still trained abroad, the standard of culture was considerably higher 
than it has ever been since. The absence of adequate provision 
for University education was a grievance keenly felt by this Catholic 
community, newly arrived at considerable political power; and 
the injustice of their position was rendered doubly evident by the 
continued existence of the Irish Church establishment and the 
Protestant constitution of Trinity College. 

Amongst the Catholics of Munster accordingly, an agitation was 
started under the leadership of Mr. Wyse, M.P., and efforts were 
made in Parliament to move the Government to action in the 
matter. 

As a result of this Sir Robert Peel, in 1845, established the 
Queen’s University, with provincial colleges in Cork, Belfast, and 
Galway. These institutions were to be strictly undenominational, 
open to students of all sects. 

In this scheme no provision was made for Leinster, the obvious 
intention being that Trinity College should ultimately be secularised 
and brought into the general University. 

Such a scheme, especially if coupled, as it was understood to be 
in Sir Robert Peel’s mind, with the endowment of theological col- 
leges for the education of the Catholic, Episcopalian, and Presby- 
terian clergy, would in all probability have solved the question at 
that time; and even in its mutilated form it might have found 
acceptance from the Catholics, many of whose leaders, lay and 
clerical, were favourably disposed towards it, if it had been slightly 
modified in its details, or if at least in the choice of the professors 
of the colleges due regard had been paid to Catholic interests. As 
a matter of fact no such conciliatory spirit was shown. In the 
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provincial college for Munster, where the population is overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, Catholic claims were “ satisfied” by the appointment 
of three Catholics out of a staff of twenty professors. On the other 
hand, in Presbyterian Ulster, which had done nothing to promote 
this educational reform, the Government were so fully alive to the 
need for respecting religious susceptibilities that of the twenty chairs 
all save two were given to non-Catholics, and of the two bestowed 
on Papists one was the innocuous chair of Celtic Languages, with the 
liberal salary of £100 a year. It was only by such concessions to 
their religious sentiments that the Presbyterian Assembly was pre- 
vailed upon to permit students of that sect to attend the Belfast 
College ; and in the Assembly the Presbyterian Dean of Residence 
of that College very frankly announced that the permission was 
granted because “Roman Catholics or Arians” had not been 
appointed to the chairs at Belfast, while such permission must be 
refused in the case of Cork and Galway, as these institutions were 
contaminated by heretical professors. j 

Even had the Catholic Bishops been much laxer in their views of 
Catholic claims than the General Assembly in regard to Presbyterian 
claims, they could hardly refrain under these circumstances from 
condemning the colleges. 

The strong arguments which the weakness of the Government, in 
face of anti-Catholic bigotry in Ireland and in England, thus gave to 
the Bishops, together with defects inherent in the constitution of the 
colleges, enabled the clergy to carry the Catholic population with 
them in their condemnation of these institutions, with the result that 
they were practical failures. 

Deceived in the hopes which they had based on the Queen’s 
Colleges, the Catholics of Ireland determined to found a University 
themselves, Despite the extraordinary drain upon their resources 
involved in the building of churches, schools, hospitals, since the 
beginning of the century, they now contributed £130,000 to found 
and endow a University. 

As to the spirit in which this institution was conceived, it 
suffices to say that its Rector was John Henry Newman, that of 
its twenty-five Professors, some of them men of European reputa- 
tion, twenty were laymen, and that amongst its Associate Members 
it counted such men as Montalembert and Dollinger. 

It was, in fact, the outcome of the liberal opinions which then 
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prevailed amongst the educated Catholics of Ireland, and which 
were at that time strong enough to have secured the acceptance 
of even a barely just Government measure. 

In Ireland and in England the Catholic University was received 
with the usual outbursts of stupid bigotry. Attacked and ridiculed, 
denied the rights of a Charter which would give it a status in 
the educational system of the country, unable to introduce its alumni 
to professional degrees, the Catholic University could hardly have 
competed with its favoured rivals, even had it retained its initial 
strength. 

But the natural result of the attacks of bigotry from without 
was to reinforce the party of bigotry and illiberalism within. The 
years following the foundation of the Catholic University were those 
which prepared the Vatican Council ; in Ireland, as elsewhere, the 
forces of reaction in the Church were suppressing the party of 
liberalism ; and in the Catholic University the Board of Bishops 
were vigorously asserting the principle of authority over the laity 
and the “mere clergy of the second order” by subjecting Dr. 
Newman and his colleagues to a variety of petty indignities, with 
the natural result of driving from the institution the men who were 
its greatest ornaments. 

Some years later, in 1865, when clerical power in Ireland was 
at its height, and the favourable moment for settling the University 
question was past, Lord Russell’s Government, enlightened by the 
strength of the Irish Catholic vote in Parliament, perceived the 
existence of the education grievance, and entered into negotiations 
with the Bishops. The latter, quite aware of the nature and force 
of the arguments which had wrought conviction in Ministers’ minds, 
put forward somewhat exorbitant demands: they asked for a 
liberally endowed Catholic University, the control of which should 
be almost absolutely in their hands. Unable to venture so bold 
a scheme as that, but anxious to show their good intentions, the 
Government attempted to at least open the degrees of the Queen’s 
University to students of the Catholic College, and with that object 
issued a Supplemental Charter to the University, which on being 
brought into the Courts was found to be an illegal instrument. 

Negotiations were resumed by the next Liberal Government; and 
in 1873, under the new conditions created by the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone produced his solution of the Univer- 
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sity question in a Bill enlarging the University of Dublin so as to 
admit besides Trinity College, two of the Queen’s Colleges, (the third 
being suppressed) and as many other educational institutions as might 
suit the views of the Senate of the new University, one of the usual 
politico-religious Boards embracing representatives of the different 
varieties of bigotry, with a little infusion of “moderate” jobbers, 
This Bill satisfied no one, and was promptly rejected on the second 
reading. It had, however, one result: Trinity College, alarmed 
by the disestablishing tendencies of the hour, had the wisdom 
to open its Fellowships and other prizes to Catholics and Dis- 
senters. 

Six years later, the Conservative Government, having conferred 
upon Ireland the curse of the Intermediate Examination system, 
which completed the ruin of the secondary schools, resolved to 
extend to the University sphere the experiment of examination in 
lieu of education. The Queen’s University was disestablished, and 
an Examining Board, professedly modelled on the University of 
London, was set up in its stead. This institution, which still exists, 
is governed by a Senate, selected chiefly by the Government on the 
principle of a more or less exact balance between Catholics and 
non-Catholics, both in the ornamental members who never attend, 
and in the experienced masters of “compromise” who form the active 
part of all Irish public bodies, The principal function of the Senate 
is to select Boards of Examiners and Fellows in the different 
subjects on the same Noah’s Ark principle which prevailed in its 
own constitution, of always pairing off a Catholic with a non- 
Catholic. As these Fellowships are fairly well-paid posts, and as 
Professors in receipt of State money from other sources (ze, in the 
Queen’s Colleges) only receive the excess of the Fellowship salary 
over their other income, the plan works out as intended, the Catholic 
institutions get a species of indirect endowment in the salaries of 
their Professors, and Little Bethel is not scandalised by any open 
encouragement of Popery. 

As to the results of this system, its advocates—if it has any— 
will hardly contend that its educational efficiency is much higher 
than its morality. It has indeed to a certain extent proved ser- 
vicable to Ireland by raising the standard of medical teaching, thanks 
to the efforts of a few genuine educationalists on its Senate. It has 
also served to show, by the large number of its students, the 
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existence even under such unfavourable circumstances of a real 
desire for University teaching among Irish Catholics—a fact often 
called in question by certain superior persons of Trinity College, 
ever too ready to prove that the University of Dublin, however well 
it may have earned its title of the “silent sister” in the field 
of intellectual effort, can be sufficiently loquacious in bigotted 
controversy. 

From this brief review of the history of the question, it can be 
readily inferred that the state of University education in Ireland is 
sufficiently lamentable to demand a prompt and thorough reform. 

The practical exclusion of the majority of the people of the 
country from the humanising influences of higher education cannot 
but be a matter of serious concern to the State; and it would not, 
perhaps, be excessive to attribute to the lack of that influence much 
of the insincerity, crudeness, and lack of ideal unfortunately evident 
in Irish public life of late years. 

To Irish Catholics the question is of very real and vital impor- 
tance: the present state of education perpetuates their traditional 
position of inferiority in their own country, and in the most galling 
fashion, as an intellectual inferiority ; whilst from a material point 
of view it handicaps them heavily in the struggle for life by 
impeding the cultivation of what for most Irishmen is their only 
capital, their intelligence. 

They would eagerly welcome any effort of Government to redress 
this grievance, if only it were undertaken in a different spirit from 
past experiments in Irish education, if its aim were sincerely to 
content their reasonable aspirations, without regard to the stupid 
and ignorant prejudices of the Nonconformist Conscience. 

The Irish Catholic laity have never endorsed the exaggerated 
demands of the Bishops ; these demands represent merely the pious 
aspirations of their authors, who are naturally as enamoured of 
power as are the ecclesiastics of all sects and all countries: it is 
even permissible to suppose that the Bishops themselves were quite 
aware of the impracticable character of their proposals, and that 
in putting them forward, they only asked the excessive first price 
customary in higgling with a squeezable Government. 

The restrictions of religious tests and episcopal control have 
been rejected by most Catholic countries ; and if offered to Ireland 
would be repudiated as resolutely. 
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What the Irish laity do demand is a University, Catholic in 
the sense in which Trinity College is Protestant, or the Queen’s 
College at Belfast is Presbyterian. In other countries with mixed 
population, as in Southern Germany, Universities more or less on 
such a system, work to the satisfaction of the Catholic community. 

In Ireland the actual condition of University institutions renders 
their reorganisation on a similar system comparatively simple. 
Trinity College and the Belfast College are in effect denominational 
colleges, satisfying the needs of the Anglican and Presbyterian 
sects respectively ; if an endowed Catholic college in Dublin, and 
the Queen’s College, Cork, organised as a second Catholic college 
for the South of Ireland, were incorporated with the two first- 
named institutions as colleges of a single national University, a 
solution of the question would be found with the minimum disturb- 
ance of existing conditions. It may be added that there is no 
reason except political pedantry why the School of Divinity of 
Trinity College, and the Catholic College of Maynooth should not 
be connected with the new University as, to some extent, Faculties 
of Theology, their internal arrangements remaining under the control 
of the respective religious bodies. 

The separate groups of Faculties in the University would of 
course be entirely independent of one another in their internal 
organisation, their association in the University being merely to 
establish, so far as may be needed, a single standard of examination. 
This plan would not only avoid the evils attending a multiplication 
of degree-granting corporations—especially great in a country where 
there is no single State examination for professional diplomas— 
it would also guard against that cramping of educational effi- 
ciency and freedom of thought inevitable in completely isolated 
sectarian institutions, and it would foster the healthiest kind of 
intellectual rivalry. 

The establishment of such a connection between these institu- 
tions is demanded as much in the interest of the older colleges 
as in that of the Catholic foundation. Trinity College—for it 
is to it that these considerations naturally apply—has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by remaining as a mere colonial 
establishment, cut off from the main current of national life, a 
position to which many of its best friends would trace much of 
its relative intellectual sterility in this century. From its very 
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origin it was intended to be one of a group of colleges within 
a national University; and so well was its right destiny seen 
by the Irish Protestants of the last century that in the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill of 1793 they enacted that “ Papists may 
graduate and become Professors or Fellows of any College here- 
inafter founded ia Dublin University.” The present generation 
of Irish Protestants, it may be hoped, are not so fallen from the 
ideals of their fathers, and so blind to their true interests as to 
refuse to Trinity College the high place in a national University 
to which its brilliant past entitles it. 

Whether the internal constitution of Trinity College should 
undergo any alteration when incorporated with the larger Uni- 
versity, or whether the many needed reforms in its government 
should be left to its own initiative, is rather a matter for the 
friends of the College than for outsiders, What we may more 
properly deal with here is the organisation of the Catholic 
colleges, which would have practically to be created de toutes 
pieces; and in discussing this question it will be seen that the 
special circumstances of the country demand a _ considerable 
departure in some points from English models, and from the 
systems hitherto applied to Ireland. 

Amongst these points two are of paramount importance: the 
new colleges should be self-governing under the control of the 
Crown; and they should be organised with a view to becoming 
centres of research as well as of teaching. 

As regards the first point, no one acquainted with educational 
history in Ireland would desire to see the choice of Professors 
and the regulation of studies either directly depending on the 
Government of the day, or placed in the hands of that dreadful 
Irish institution, the politico-religious Board, selected to represent 
every interest except education. In the first instance, of course, 
the Professors of the different Faculties would have to be chosen by 
the Crown, and doubtless, to find the most eligible Catholics, it 
would be desirable, if not necessary, in the case of some chairs, to 
go outside Ireland; in this an Irish Catholic college need not 
fear to follow the precedent of the University of Berlin. But these 
Faculties once constituted, ought surely to be self-governing, com. 
petent to elect to vacant chairs, subject to the approval of the 


Crown, 
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The second point is of still greater importance. Up to the 
present we have had in higher education in Ireland liberal en- 
couragement given to examination, scanty encouragement to 
teaching, no encouragement to research, In a _ country too 
poor for individual effort to supply, even had it been otherwise 
capable of so doing, the shortcomings of the State system, it 
was natural that teaching should be neglected, and that research 
should not be pursued at all: as a matter of fact practically every 
Irishman who has contributed even sparingly to scientific work 
has laboured out of Ireland. 

This absence of opportunity for scientific work has inevitably 
reacted on the whole character of our teaching, and on the general 
conception of education in the public mind. It has degraded in- 
stitutions which ought to have been University colleges to the 
position of inefficient high schools, and it has set up an ideal of 
examination success as the aim and object of education. 

The new Catholic colleges should be organised to a different 
end. Without excessive demands upon Government funds it should 
be possible to furnish them liberally with laboratories and instru- 
ments of research, to endow chairs in subjects not in the regular 
course of “bread studies,” and to foster by some such means as 
a modification of the privat docent system, the growth in their 
alumni of a spirit of original and independent thought. 

An organisation of this kind would be the more needed because 
in these colleges another educational influence, that of University 
residence, must almost of necessity be absent. We need not enter 
here into the question whether as an ideal the non-resident system 
of the German Universities or the residential system of Oxford 
and Cambridge is preferable ; it will be readily admitted even by 
advocates of the latter plan, that it is not suited to new institutions, 
intended to meet the needs of a poor country, and having their 
local seat in large towns ; moreover, in University colleges of Roman 
Catholic tone, it exposes to some risk of developing too much of 
a seminary spirit. 

A scheme on the lines indicated would place the Catholics of 
Ireland on an educational equality with the other sects; it would 
respect their religious susceptibilities, and it would secure the freedom 
of their University institutions from both clerical and bureaucratic 
control. Would it be accepted by the Irish Catholic laity? It 
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is not for an individual Catholic layman to assume what would be 
the answer of his co-religionists to this question ; all that is claimed 
for the views set out here is that systems based upon them give 
full satisfaction to Roman Catholics in mixed populations on the: 
Continent ; and unless it be assumed that Irish Catholic laymen 
—who are far too little heard in discussions on this question—are 
more exigent than Catholics elsewhere, it is difficult to see why 
a similar system would not give a satisfactory settlement of the 
University Question in Ireland. 

Naturally a section of Catholic laymen as well as the majority 
of the clergy, would desire a system somewhat more denomina- 
tional. Hitherto it has been the views of these extremer ad- 
vocates which have found the loudest expression, partly because 
the crying injustice of the Catholic position and the irritating 
bigotry of No-Popery zealots rendered moderation difficult ; partly, 
too, because the University grievance, being by its very nature 
an issue of less immediate and obvious appeal than are questions 
of material interest or racial feeling, has not yet engaged the public 
mind so profoundly as to bring out any divergence between the 
desires of the general mass of the people and the aspirations of 
those whose zeal for what they consider the highest interests 
of man sometimes blinds them to the importance of other sides 
of human life. 

At the present moment, however, circumstances are tending 
towards the development of that divergence of opinion, by bringing 
the question more prominently forward as a matter of national 
sentiment. 

Ireland is recovering from the demoralisation of a long debauch 
of pocket-politics ; it is awakening to a galling sense of the in- 
feriority of its position in the intellectual world, to a deep desire 
to cultivate those capabilities for distinction in the things of the 
mind, which it believes that its people, as a race, possess. When 
the important vé/e of University culture in the fulfilment of these 
aspirations is recognised, and when full consideration has satisfied 
Irish opinion that uncontrolled clericalism is as dangerous in 
education as it is in other political affairs, the more extravagant 
sectarian views will be repudiated as incompatible with the realisa- 
tion of the hopes which we build upon the foundation of a national 
University as a centre of the spiritual life of the race. 








The Major’s Pince-Nez 


“IT makes one out such a beastly prig,” complained Dick. “Why 
on earth do they persist in thinking I’m a saint? I’m sure I’ve 
done nothing to provoke it.” 

“T have often heard,” said the Major, “of merit being un- 
recognised ; but I never came across anyone, before, who objected 
to having a good reputation.” 

“One expects it of the women, perhaps, bless them,” continued 
his son, sadly. “But the men! And it isn’t as though I tried 
to spoof them over it; for, when I’m gone on a girl, the whole 
of creation knows it.” 

The Major chuckled, mirthfully. 

“That’s just it, Dick,” he observed ; “if you were to try and 
spoof them, as you graphically express it, there would be a full- 
blown scandal about you at once. You begin at the wrong end, 
that’s all. Most men start with an ideal of virtue, more or less 
impossible, and it lands them at vice. Now, you start by think- 
ing it’s not at all a bad thing to be bad, and you arrive at— 
virtue.” 

“But I don’t,” cried Dick. “That’s the devil of it. It’s the 
other chaps who think I do. But you know it isn’t true, father ; 
you know what always happens, when a pretty woman comes 
along. Oh hang, I can’t help it, can I? I’m a gone coon, if 
she’s sweet and kind to me—and they always are sweet and kind 
to me, somehow. Think of all the girls I have been engaged to, 
only think!” 

The Major looked across at the youthful face, with its beard. 
less chin ; and he thought. 

“My dear Dick,” he said, “ you’d better give up the pursuit of 
vice for a time, and begin over again in the. usual way, You 
might get your wish, then.” 

“Oh, yes, easy for you to rot! You know you always said 
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“Yes, yes, I know, I always said I should think no worse of 
you if you went to the bad. No more I should. But you didn’t 
go to the bad, and”—the Major paused for one of his delight- 
ful chuckles—* i’m an old fool, Dick, but, perhaps, I, too, began 
in the opposite way, to most fathers. And, you see, I haven't 
reached my ideal, either.” 

“Dear old man,” murmured Dick. “I’m so glad you were 
never a father to me.” 

They did not speak for a minute or two. The Major was 
polishing his fince-nez, with a soft, silk handkerchief. He was 
always particular about small things. 

Then, Dick stirred, and the Major said something about 
whiskey ; and his son renewed the conversation, in a slightly 
strained voice. 

“ And now, there’s Anna,” he said, and cleared his throat. The 
Major said nothing; he could detect every inflexion of the boy’s 
voice, and this was a new one. 

“T shouldn’t care a blow,” said Dick, “if ‘she were like any 
other woman. Bnt she isn’t; and when Anna thinks I’m a good 
chap, I feel the biggest fraud on God’s earth.” 

The Major nodded. 

“They will do it,” he said, sympathetically. “I’m not sure, 
though, that it’s right to upset them; and it’s a lot of trouble.” 

“T shouldn’t care a blow,” said Dick, again, “if she were not 
such a blessed saint herself. You see, when a woman is the 
finest woman in the world, she ought to be told that a chap has 
broken the hearts of a lot of other fine women. It’s only right 
in the case of a woman like Anna.” 

He was staring over his father’s head, as he spoke, at a row 
of uncompromising blue books. The Major was staring at him, 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“Hasn't it occurred to you,” he said, casually, “that she might 
have something to confess to you, too? Some corresponding depth 
of vice, for instance, that would put her more on your own base level ?” 

“Eh? what?” said Dick, who was hardly listening. 

“Women,” continued the Major, in the same tone of banter, 
though he kept his eyes fixed anxiously on the boy’s face, “even 
the finest women in the wcrld, sometimes have a flirtation or two 
in their past, eh?” 
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“Flirtations? Anna? It isn’t possible, Besides, she’d have told 
me long ago.” 

“Did you give her the chance?” 

“Don’t know that I ever did. But the idea is absurd. Anna’s 
not that sort of girl.” 

“ None of them are,” chuckled the Major. “ But they all do it.” 

“You don’t know Anna,” said Dick, positively. 

“My dear boy, I never pretended to know any woman. But 
there’s always some chance that a stainless character may have 
some compensating imperfections, And, since Anna’s excellence 
seems to be troubling you, I advise you to go and ask her, 
that’s all.” 

Another man might have fired up at the insinuation; but 
Dick smiled, thoughtfully. 

“Think of being so beastly lucky, as to have the chance of 
forgiving the finest woman in the world,” he said. 

The thought of the possible sensation to come overwhelmed 
him for the moment, and he blinked at the row of dead blue books 
opposite. The Major looked at him again, doubtfully, and sud- 
denly lowered his eyes. 

“T’m hanged if I don’t make tracks for her at once,” cried 


Dick, and he was across the room with a bound. The Major 
half rose, as if to stop him from going. 

“God help him,” he said, in an uncertain voice. 

“What’s that?” asked Dick, looking back impatiently. 

But the Major did not seem to hear him. He was again 
wiping his pznce-nez, carefully, with a soft, silk handkerchief. 


Anna sat at the open window of the tiny lodging-house par- 
lour, and leaned out on her two elbows, to catch a glimpse of 
the sea at the bottom of the narrow street. She had come here 
for her summer holiday, straight from the dingy room in Soho, 
where she worked all day at her silver chasing; and the change, 
though she could not afford rooms on the sea-front, was exhilarating. 
She loved the line of wet, sunlit water she had to crane her ° 
neck to see, and the fishy smell of the little bye-street, and the 
voices of the fisher children, who played on the rough cobble- 
stones. Most of all, she loved the sound of the waves, as they 
broke on the shingly beach—the beach covered with fishermen’s 
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huts, where she had gone sketching on the first morning she 
arrived, the beach where she had first met Dick. But, to-day, 
none of these things seemed pleasant to her. To-day, it was a 
narrow grey line that met her eyes at the end of the street, as 
she leaned far out on the window-sill ; and, to-day, there were 
no children in the street, because of the mizzling rain; and, 
to-day, the discarded fish on the cobble-stones were robbed of their 
charm, after being rained on, since the morning. And the waves 
were driving her mad, to-day, with their ceaseless monotony. 

“Why doesn’t Dick come?” said Anna, restlessly. And she 
added in a dull, toneless voice, “Dick must be told to-day, and 
I must go away.” 

As she said the words, she suddenly discovered what it was 
that had been haunting her, all day, in the sound of the waves. 
“ Dick must be told to-day, and you must go away,” they kept say- 
ing. She put up her fingers to her ears, to try and deaden the sound. 

“Tsn’t it rather hard, that life should be over for me, at 
twenty-four?” she said appealingly. But they droned out the 
same refrain as before ; and Anna sighed. 

Then Dick came striding over the cobble-stones, as usual, 
blotting out the thin sea-line as he did so, until he bent over 
her and kissed her. They never cared what the fisher folk in 
the opposite houses thought of them. 

“Shall I come in this way?” he asked. It was the question 
he always asked her, every afternoon; and she did not even 
trouble to answer him, as he swung his long legs over the 
window-sill, and stood within the quaint little parlour. 

“How happy you look,” she said, involuntarily, and covered 
her eyes with her hands as though to shut out the sight of him. 
He laughed out, joyously, and put his arms round her. 

“I’m the happiest chap in the universe, to-day,” he cried, as 
he held her close. “Do you want to know why? Then, guess 
what I have come for.” 

“Oh, no; tell me,” she whispered. 

“To forgive you, Anna,” he said, and laughed again, as he 
held her in his arms, and would not let her go. 

She gave a little gasping cry, and shrank away from him, 
She could hear nothing but his laugh, and the mocking words of 
the waves, 
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“Let me go, let me go,” she said, in a terrified whisper. 

Dick’s arms fell loosely away from her, and he stared at her, 
blankly. 

“What is it, sweet? What have I done? It was only for 
fun,” he stammered. 

“Only for fun,” she repeated, with a faint smile, She was 
standing in front of him, now, with her hands folded; and her 
paroxysm of emotion seemed to have passed. “ Dick,” she said, 
slowly, “I will tell you what there is to forgive.” 

It was about an hour later that the Major was aroused from 
his paper and his doze by the precipitate entrance of his son 
through the door. This, in itself, was a significant fact; and a 
glance at the boy’s face told the Major what had happened. He 
got out of his arm-chair, rather shakily, and put his hand to his 
head. 

“Yes, my boy!” he said, gently. 

“Leave me alone, for God’s sake. I’m going for a tramp,” 
cried Dick ; and he plunged out again, into the mist ‘and the rain. 
But the Major, with his hat awry and his pénce-nez dangling in 
the wind, plunged after him, and caught him up at the end of 
the Esplanade. Not a word passed between them, as they strode 
rapidly on towards the Downs; Dick, with his hands in his 
pockets and his head down, and his father, with the uncertain 
step of a man who misses his walking-stick. For some time, 
they walked into the gathering mist; then the ascent steepened, 
and the Major fell behind. At first, Dick walked on, unheeding ; 
then he vaguely realised that something to which he was ac- 
customed was no longer there, and he stopped mechanically, to 
discover what it was. All round was greyness and desolation ; 
and, a few yards behind, stood the Major, with his hat on the 
ground, fumbling away at the chain of his fince-nez, which had 
caught on a bramble-bush. The sight of the old man in a ridi- 
culous position brought the blood to Dick’s face, ant he was 
himself again, in a moment. 

“ Dear old man, what a selfish brute I am,” he cried. 

The Major only smiled, but when they strode on again, his 
hand was within the boy’s arm. 

“Been married before,” said Dick, suddenly. 

“Ah,” said the Major. The pace quickened a little. 
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“Divorced,” said Dick. The pace slackened again. 

“Another fellow?” said the Major. Dick nodded. 

“Deserted her afterwards, That’s where I come in, I sup- 
pose,” he said bitterly. . They had come to a standstill, and Dick 
was gazing out, seawards, hopelessly. 

“My poor boy,” said the Major. There was no response. 

“ After all,” said the Major, glancing at him sideways, “it was 
lucky you found it out in time.” 

They stood in the rain, silently, for some moments. 

“And, | suppose, you have decided not to see her again?” 
continued the Major, in the same bland tone of convention. 
Dick was kicking savagely at a thistle. 

“Husband was a_ brute—forced her into it, she says,” he 
jerked out. 

“ Ah,” said the Major, with an incredulous smile. They were 
moving on again, slowly, and he was gently guiding his com- 
panion homewards, 

“Only way out of it, don’t you see?” said Dick. 

“Oh, of course,” said the Major. The pace was quickening 
once more. 


“Not her fault the other man was a blackguard. She'd have 
stuck to him right enough, though she didn’t love him,” pursued 
Dick, walking a little faster. 

“It’s sad to reflect,” said the Major, with a sigh, “that every- 
thing is over for her now, poor girl.” 


But he could not say any more, for they were rushing down- 
hill, at a pace that rendered conversation impracticable. They 
kept it up, all along the Esplanade, until they came to the little, 
narrow, side street, paved with cobbles. 

“Husband dead now, the brute,” said Dick, pausing for 
breath. The Major leaned on his shoulder for support, and they 
came up together, by Anna’s window. For the first time, their 
eyes met. The Major did not flinch. 

“IT knew it before, Dick,” he said. Dick gasped. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he exclaimed, “that you were only rotting 
just now, when you made all those beastly conventional remarks ?” 

“Get along with you, sir,” shouted the Major. 

And, inside the little lodging-house parlour, Dick found his 
opportunity of forgiving the finest woman in the world. 
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“T thought I should never see you again,” she whispered. “I 
wanted to kill myself. It was horrible.” 

“T was a brute to leave you like that,” said Dick, penitently. 
“It wanted thinking about, you see. And it would never 
have come right, if the father hadn’t mixed himself up with that 
bramble-bush,” he added, irrelevantly. Anna did not understand, 
but she was content to let everything be a delicious mystery just 
then. 

Outside, on the cobble-stones, there was the shiver of broken 
glass. 

“What’s that?” they both said, involuntarily. It seemed in- 
credible that there should be anyone else in the street besides 
their two selves, 

The Major stood in the doorway, shaking the rain-drops from 
his felt hat. 

“Is Dick here, my dear?” he asked, peering into the little 
room. “I—TI can’t see very well. Fact is, I’m a clumsy old 
fool, and I’ve just broken my Péince-nez.” ‘ 


EVELYN SHARP. 








A Plea for the Codification of English Law’ 


VIII. 

THE most gnarled and ancient tree feels some faint pulsation 
of the spring, and grudgingly puts out a few handful of leaves 
and a touch of bloom. With the advent of the new century 
there is a stir and sign of life under the vast cedar shadow of 
English law. The retrospect of the Victorian era, and the desire 
to honour the Queen by the putting on of new clothes and the 
exposition of fresh ideas, practically brings the century into 
review. 

Whilst we look back with satisfaction to the past, we turn 
wistful enquiries to the coming age. The present day, like a 
man who knows that the time of death is about to arrive, is 
setting its house in order, burning its old papers, and putting 
its affairs into something like shape for its heirs, administrators, 
and assigns. 

The lazy habit, the old coat, the slovenly method which were 
good enough for the life now running out are not a suitable bequest 
to the youth in succession. Consequently we are not only estab- 
lishing parish councils and _ popularising electricity, but our 
science is writ large in sixpenny primers; and theology, no 
longer entrusted to Christian councils, is a distinct department 
of journalism, No wonder therefore that furtive glances are cast 
towards the Law. If the medicine man and the priest have sur- 


* See a series of articles under the same title in the June number, and also 
an article in the January number by Dr. Blake Odgers “On the Prevailing 
Ignorance of the Law of England.” 


ERRATUM.—In the June issue of the Review, page 484, line 8, the word printed 
assure should be assume, so that the commencement of Dr. Whitley Stokes’ article 
should read, “ I assume that everyone taking part in this discussion will admit the 
desirability of codifying the English Law.” 
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rendered the mystery of their professions, why should not also 
a path be made through that “darkest Africa” which stretches 
from Lincoln’s Inn to the Temple? In Parliament the question 
has already suffered the honour of an academic debate, but Dr. 
Blake Odgers has raised the discussion of the subject in a more 
popular form by his admirable and lucid article in the January 
number of the present Review. A mere layman would not pre- 
sume to criticise the plan roughly marked out by Dr. Blake 
Odgers, and the procedure by which he proposes to arrive at 
the alpine height of codification; but some obvious suggestions 
occur even to the mind of an outsider. Dr. Odgers estimates 
the time required for the work at ten or twelve years. If this 
period is to be occupied by the writing out of the whole law and 
its arrangement in some well-considered order, there would still 
remain a long vista of legislation before the recommendations of 
the legal dictator could be carried into effect. Whether for 
good or ill, Parliament is the only court which can give effect 
to the reformation; and valuable time would be consumed in 
getting the ordinary private Member to understand and agree, 
especially if his legal colleagues were differing like doctors, with- 
out the least regard to Party distinction and the crack of the 
Whip. No doubt the “ House” would catch fire at last, and 
then the fate of a Ministry would depend upon the view it took 
of the law of libel, and an appeal to the country would be made 
on behalf of a Limited Liability Company Amendment Act. 
There is neither doubt of the ability and industry at call, 
nor that an able and sensible scheme of reform would fail to 
be reached. That result would not, however, prevent the fullest 
and fiercest criticism; properly so, for few changes could affect 
so radically the life and conditions of the people. Might it not 
be better to begin with a small area, and for the jurist and 
his assistants to gain the confidence of the country through a 
successful experiment, which, commending itself by its utility, 
would encourage further advance, disarming the criticism as 
progress was made. It might, indeed, be necessary to bring the 
codification of one section of the law into harmony with all others 
at the last; but this reform of the reformed would be better 
than a more ambitious effort which could not be carried through 
wholesale. Under a good emperor we might have logical law 
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with less liberty, but with democratic institutions law itself must 
keep step with the leisurely advance which the State will only 
tolerate. 

The necessity for a forward movement is obvious to the lay 
mind. The intelligent solicitor, who cannot burden his memory 
if he is to keep his judgment supple and alert, but who goes for 
his law in small quantities to the specialist as he requires it; 
the division of labour in the higher branches of the profession ; 
the uncertainty and delay attending so many suits, and the 
cost which in some cases makes wrong more economical than 
justice, all point to the reform which has been so ably urged 
in these pages. 

J. COMPTON RICKETT. 


IX. 


WITH much of what has been said in these pages in favour of 
gradual and partial codification I cordially agree. No doubt a 
great deal of good might be done. And not the least good 
might be that the clear and authoritative statement of those parts 
of our law which are sound and reasonable would perhaps induce 
Englishmen to be less tolerant than they now are of those parts 
which are unsound and mischievous, 

In the way of any larger project I see insurmountable diffi- 
culties. A great part of our land law deserves not codification, 
but abolition. The knife is wanted and should be used ruthlessly ; 
but just at present we have not the courage to use it. Anyone 
who has endeavoured to lecture about “real property” will know 
what I mean. He will have blushed for the nonsense that he 
has had to talk about the Statute of Uses and the rest of it. 
In the thirties of this century things were going well with us. 
Parliament passed some statutes that were bold and skilful and 
cut deep. Since then we have been timid; we have remedied 
one little evil and another, but never gone near the root of the 
mischief. The unfinished work of reformation left us with a 
miserable jumble of old and new. 

The explanation is that moral and social questions have been 
raised of which our grandfathers had not heard. The whole in- 
stitution of property in land has been assailed, and theories 
which assail it are popular among those who send members to 
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Parliament. What between the schemes of the land “ nationaliser” 
on the one hand, and the fears that he has inspired on the other, 
there is no hope of that kind of reforming work which seeks to 
benefit, not any class, but the law. It is a dark hour, and we 
must wait until the sky clears. The judgment of the historian 
will, I fear, be that less was done for the improvement of our 
land law during the sixty years of Queen Victoria than was 
done during the six of William the Fourth. 
F. W. MAITLAND. 


X. 


THE following editorial note appears in the July number of 
The Law Quarterly Review ;—“‘ The June number of Zhe New 
Century Review contains a symposium after the old Nineteenth 
Century fashion by several distinguished contributors on the Codi- 
fication of English law. We cannot agree with Mr. Blake Odgers 
and Mr. Courtney Kenny in desiring to see authoritative digests 
undertaken, for the short reason (given long ago by the late 
Mr. Justice Willes) that a code is not more troublesome to make 
than a digest, and will be much more useful when made. We 
agree with Sir Courtenay Ilbert that an improved system of legal 
education is one of the first conditions for any serious advance 
in this matter, and with Sir Roland Wilson that the establishment 
in some form of a real Ministry of Justice is another. The form 
we should prefer, however, would be the addition to the Lord 
Chancellor’s staff of a high permanent official corresponding to the 
permanent under-secretaries of the other great departments. To 
make the Lord Chancellor independent of party politics might be 
best of all, if it could be hoped for. Meanwhile, as Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert points out, we should not underrate the improvements al- 
ready effected and in progress.” 


XI. 


“Laws are not generally understood by three sorts of persons, namely by 
those who make them, by those who execute them, and by those 
who suffer if they break them.”—CHARLES MONTAGUE, EARL OF 
HALIFAX. 

THE law of England may be divided into: (1) the common law, 

(2) the statute law, and (3) case law, declaring the common 


law and interpreting and explaining the statute law. 
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Each of these has, to a certain extent, been codified : the com- 
mon law by such books as Bacon’s Adridgement and Comyns’s 
Digest; the statute law by the Revised Statutes and Index; 
and case law by Fisher’s Digest and Chitty’s Egutty Index. 
With the exception of the Revised Statutes, these works are of 
no intrinsic authority, and are, moreover, merely indexes to the 
whole subject. The authorities quoted in Bacon’s Adridgement 
and Comyns’s Digest must still occasionally be referred to; the 
Revised Statutes frequently cannot be understood without reference 
to the Statutes at Large, and no lawyer’s library is complete with- 
out both; and the Digest and Eguity Jndex comprise no more 
than the reporters’ head notes to the decided cases, 

The principal objections to the present system of legisla- 
tion are, in my opinion, the alteration or so-called improve- 
ment of the statute law by persons not experts, but theorists 
or faddists; the practice of legislating by reference merely to 
existing statutes; and the passing of hasty enactments by irre- 
sponsible persons to suit political ends. The great objection to 
the case law is, I think, the present hair-splitting tendency of the 
Courts; the frequent manner in which regard is had to the letter 
of the statute rather than its spirit; and an undue deference to 





previous decisions, 

As illustrating these remarks let me shortly refer to the law 
governing the public health. There is, I suppose, no branch of 
law which is of greater daily and increasing importance to the 
well-being of the community, and which therefore should be 
capable of being understood by all, laymen as well as lawyers. 
The leading statute on this subject is the Public Health Act. 
1875, itself merely a consolidating statute, of which its principal 
predecessors were the Public Health Act, 1872, and the Public 
Health Act, 1848, and both of which, with many other incor- 
porated Acts, now removed from the statute book, must often 
be referred to in order to fully understand its provisions. This 
Public Health Act, 1875, has been amended, extended and in- 
terpreted by numerous statutes and innumerable decisions, No 
less than 163 other statutes are included, in whole or in part, 
in Mr. Macmorran’s; valuable last edition of Lumley’s Public 
Health Acts, and something like 5,300 decided cases are cited 
or referred to. No better instance that I know of can be 
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given of a branch of law which urgently demands _consoli- 
dation or codification, 

Among the many difficult questions of frequent occurrence 
arising under this statute is that of determining what is a 
“drain” and what is a “sewer.” Now the Act of 1875 defines 
a drain as (zter alia) a pipe or conduit used for the drainage 
of one building only, and a sewer as including sewers or, 
drains of every description, except drains to which the word 
“drain” interpreted as aforesaid applies. A drain is, as a rule, 
the property of an individual; a sewer is, under this statute, 
the property of the local authority. This comparatively simple 
definition sufficed and was fairly well understood down to the 
year 1890, when the Public Health Acts Amendment Act of 
that Session was passed, This Act enacts that where two or 
more houses belonging to different owners are connected with a 
public sewer by a single private drain, the local authority may, 
in certain cases of nuisance, proceed as if such drain were a 
drain under the Act of 1875 and the property of an individual, 
instead of being (as in all other cases it was and is) a sewer 
under that Act, and as such vested in the local authority. 
This enactment was clearly drafted by someone having a very 
imperfect knowledge of the subject with which it deals, and 
great speculation arose as to its effect and meaning. For some 
time no practitioner understood what was meant by “a public 
sewer” or by “a single przvate drain,” and it was objected that 
the latter conduit could not be at one and the same time a 
sewer vested in the local authority, and a drain the property 
of an individuai. These difficulties, with others, recently came 
before the Courts, when the section was interpreted and ex- 
plained in a considered judgment, but the present state of the 
law was condemned by Lord Russell of Killowen, the present 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in the following stringent terms: 

“I cannot avoid pointing out the highly unsatisfactory state of the existing 
legislation relating to questions of public health, and to cognate questions of 
local authority under the Acts dealing with that subject. It is entirely unsys- 


tematic and most confused, and in the public interest steps ought to be speedily 
taken to reduce the existing chaos into system and order.” 


In other words, to consolidate or codify those Acts. But so 
far as I know no such steps have yet been initiated by anyone. 
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The dangers of legislation by reference to existing statutes 
instead of by re-enactment, are well illustrated by the Local 
Government Act, 1888. That Act, as is well known, inaugu- 
rated a new system of county local government. It is a lengthy 
and highly complicated measure, and many provisions, penal 
and otherwise, are introduced from other statutes by reference 
merely, “so far as the same are unrepealed and are consistent 
with the provisions of this Act,” and “with such modifications as 
are necessary to make them applicable to the other provisions 
of this Act.” Needless to say that the net result was utterly 
unintelligible to the lay mind, and very difficult of comprehen- 
sion by the trained mind. And it was condemned in the fol- 
lowing terms by Lord Esher, the present Master of the Rolls :— 


“TI think that, even if the present applicant had carefully read s. 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, it is drawn in such a way that ordinary skill on the 
part of such a person could not readily have mastered the fact that ss. 13 and 17 
of the Act of 1884 were made to apply tohim. With all respect to the legislature, 
I think that when this Local Government Act was introduced to regulate the con- 
duct of a number of people all over the kingdom, it was a most unfortunate thing 
to introduce the penal provisions of other Acts by means ofa section so obscurely 
worded as s. 75. The persons who were to be affected by those penal provisions 
might at any rate have had the advantage of seeing them set out in full in the Act 
of 1888 itself. The bringing in of those provisions by reference to a prior statute, 
and especially by such a reference as is contained in s. 75, was almost certain to 
lead candidates to commit offences against the provisions without knowing that 
they were committing any offence at all. I cannot think that the legislature 
intended that every candidate for a county council should have a skilled profes- 
sional man constantly at his elbow to advise him as to the interpretation of the Act, 
and what he might or might not do under it. I cannot, under the circumstances, 
think that it was an inexcusable inadvertence on the part of this gentleman not to 
know that the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and of the Act 
of 1884, which amended it, were introduced into the Local Government Act 


by s. 75.” 

Everyone who has had to consider that Act will realise 
the weightiness of these words; and everyone who has had to 
trace to its source a provision buried in a series of enactments, 
of which each refers to some other enactment, knows the danger, 
annoyance, and uncertainty attending the administration of that 
system of legislation. 

The Registration Acts are equally difficult of comprehension ; 
the statutes relating to elections and corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices are full of minute differences, furnishing so many pitfalls 
to the ignorant and the unwary; and I never yet met the 
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practising lawyer who could say that he possessed a thorough 
understanding of the Burial Acts. 

Is it right that judicial expressions such as those above 
quoted should lead to no result? Is it not time that some 
system should be inaugurated to amend legislation thus strongly 
condemned ? 

Now, Dr. Blake Odgers proposes that every kind of law 
should, as far as possible, be merged and fused under the 
supervision and upon the responsibility of one man, who must 
not be a theorist or a jurist, but one who has had practical 
experience with the working of our law. I do not believe this 
to be possible, or that any competent one such man could be 
found, and certainly he would have to cease being a practising 
lawyer if he undertook such a task. And I do not understand 
who is to continue the work at his death, a work which would 
indubitably out-last his life. The law of England is the law of several 
nations, and the growth of centuries, it is an ever growing quantity 
which is to my mind incapable of compression within any code, 
and any exposition of the law that takes more than a few 
years to produce, is more or less out of date as soon as it is 
produced. 

But although I differ from Dr. Blake Odgers in thinking 
his whole scheme impracticable, I also think that he, Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, and Sir Courtenay Ibert, have indicated a way by which 
the present chaotic state of the English law may be greatly 
simplified, and by which much valuable work may be done 
for the benefit of the profession and the public. 

The Statute Law Commission was formed in July, 1868, and 
has since been working continuously, now a period of nearly 
thirty years. It soon produced the first revised edition of the 
statutes, and that having been completed, it at once undertook 
the second revised editioa—to be followed, it is presumed, in 
due time with a third revised edition. It has also produced 
the Chronological Table and Index to the Statutes, a work of 
extreme value to the practising lawyer. Now, what this Com- 
mission has done with the revision of the statute law, a 
similar Commission might well do with consolidation and codifi- 
cation, Let such a Commission be appointed, of expert lawyers 
of varied qualifications, and let it be as permanent a Commis- 
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practising lawyer who could say that he possessed a thorough 
understanding of the Burial Acts. 

Is it right that judicial expressions such as those above 
quoted should lead to no result? Is it not time that some 
system should be inaugurated to amend legislation thus strongly 
condemned ? 

Now, Dr. Blake Odgers proposes that every kind of law 
should, as far as possible, be merged and fused under the 
supervision and upon the responsibility of one man, who must 
not be a theorist or a jurist, but one who has had practical 
experience with the working of our law. I do not believe this 
to be possible, or that any competent one such man could be 
found, and certainly he would have to cease being a practising 
lawyer if he undertook such a task. And I do not understand 
who is to continue the work at his death, a work which would 
indubitably out-last his life. The law of England is the law of several 
nations, and the growth of centuries, it is an ever growing quantity 
which is to my mind incapable of compression within any code, 
and any exposition of the law that takes more than a few 
years to produce, is more or less out of date as soon as it is 
produced. 

But although I differ from Dr. Blake Odgers in thinking 
his whole scheme impracticable, I also think that he, Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, and Sir Courtenay Ibert, have indicated a way by which 
the present chaotic state of the English law may be greatly 
simplified, and by which much valuable work may be done 
for the benefit of the profession and the public. 

The Statute Law Commission was formed in July, 1868, and 
has since been working continuously, now a period of nearly 
thirty years. It soon produced the first revised edition of the 
statutes, and that having been completed, it at once undertook 
the second revised editioa—to be followed, it is presumed, in 
due time with a third revised edition. It has also produced 
the Chronological Table and Index to the Statutes, a work of 
extreme value to the practising lawyer. Now, what this Com- 
mission has done with the revision of the statute law, a 
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cation, Let such a Commission be appointed, of expert lawyers 
of varied qualifications, and let it be as permanent a Commis- 
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sion as the Statute Law Commission has become. Let this 
Commission consolidate and codify one by one each branch of 
the law that has attained to unmanageable dimensions ; and let 
it promote amending Acts on points that have already been 
decided by the Courts, but which rest at present on case law, 
and are thus liable to be reversed or distinguished by any 
court of appeal short of the House of Lords. Let each volume 
be “published by authority,” at a reasonable price, and let 
these volumes thus find their way into every public library in 
the kingdom. Leave education to the existing authorities and 
universizies, and do not attempt to blend two such incongruous 


functions. 













F. ROWLEY PARKER. 






XII. 


I HAVE read with great interest the remarks which so many dis- 
tinguished legal writers have been good enough to make on my 
suggestions for the Codification of the Law of England. Very” 
various in some respects are the opinions which they express ; 
but on one matter they are all agreed, namely, that something 
should be done at once to remedy the present condition of our 
law. Not one ot them is satisfied with things as they are. I 
find only one line which contains even the faintest apology for 
the chaos to which our law has been reduced. Sir Courtenay Ibert 
asks, “Has not Mr, Blake Odgers exaggerated the extent to which 
Parliamentary legislation has perplexed English law?” I think 
Mr. Parker has already sufficiently answered this question. But if 
further evidence be necessary, let me call as witnesses the late 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Mathew. In the 
year 1889 these learned judges had to deal with a question 
which entirely depended on the interpretation of certain statutes, 
and chiefly of the Local Government Act of the preceding year: 
Whether if a county elector was qualified to vote, and registered 
as a voter, in more than one electoral division of the same 
county, he might vote in more than one electoral division at 
the same County Council election, This was a question of no 
complexity ; it would have been no trouble for the draftsman of 
that Act to have made the matter perfectly clear, if he had been 
allowed to do so, But this is the judgment of the Court :— 
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“We have arrived at this conclusion with some difficulty, though without 
doubt. The difficulty has arisen, not from anything inherent in the subject itself, 
which is simple enough, and might be quite simply treated, but from the mode of 
legislation now usual in these matters. Sometimes whole Acts of Parliament, 
sometimes groups of clauses of Acts of Parliament, entirely or partially, sometimes 
portions of clauses, are incorporated into later Acts, so that the interpreter has to 
keep under his eye, or, if he can, bear in his mind, large masses of bygone and not 
always consistent legislation in order to gather the meaning of recent legislation. 
There is very often the further provision that these earlier statutes are incorporated 
only so far as they are not inconsistent with the statute into which they are incor- 
porated ; so that you have first to ascertain the meaning of a statute by reference 
to other statutes, and then to ascertain whether the earlier Acts qualify only or 
absolutely contradict the later ones, a task sometimes of great difficulty, always of 
great labour—a difficulty and labour, generally speaking, wholly unnecessary. It 
has, indeed, been suggested, that to legislate in this fashion, keeping Parliament 
in truth in ignorance of what it is about, is the only way in which, at the present 
day, legislation is possible. We know not whether the suggestion is correct ; what 
we do know is that this procedure makes the interpretation of modern Acts of 
Parliament a very difficult, and sometimes doubtful, matter. We, the judges, have 
perhaps the least cause to complain. We sit here for the purpose, among other 
things, of interpreting Acts of Parliament, and we bring, or ought to bring, to our 
task trained and experienced intellects. But in practical matters of everyday 
concern, such as the possession and exercise of the franchise, it is of the last im- 
portance that the law conferring it, and the rules which govern its exercise, should 
be easily comprehensible by the mass of the ordinary voters. We are well aware 
that protest as to past legislation is unavailing, but for the future, to draw attention 
to a plain evil may perhaps be the first step towards its remedy.” (Kni/lv. Towse, 


24 Q. B. D., at pp. 195, 196.) 


All are agreed, then, that something must be done, and done 
at once, to make our law clearer, simpler, and more accessible. 
And all apparently are agreed that the best method of attaining 
this end which is at present available is to continue to dratt 
Consolidation Statutes such as the Bill of Exchange Act, the 
Partnership Act, and the Sale of Goods Act. 

I would gladly welcome any number of such Consolidation 
Statutes, if only they be drafted with the same care and with 
the same ability as those which I have named above. All that 
I would urge is that such statutes should not be isolated and 
unconnected efforts, each done on its own method, in its own 
style, with its own terminology, according to the whim of each 
individual author, Why should not these be parts of one sys- 
tematic whole? Why should they not be, so to speak, chapters 
of the future Code? Surely it would be better that the men 
who will be thus engaged in consolidating our existing law 
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should work in harmony with each other, and under the supervision 
of one head man or editor, who should have in his mind an 
entire scheme for the future, and who would fit the work of 
each consolidator into its proper place; so that eventually out of 
these fragments might rise the solid structure of an orderly and 
organised Code. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes says that Parliament likes its Codes “chopped 
small” ; and in this he is borne out by Mr. Compton Rickett, M.P., 
who most sensibly urges that the codifier should gain the confidence 
of the country by a first successful experiment which should com- 
mend itself by ics utility and thus encourage a further advance in the 
same direction. I entirely agree with both gentlemen, with this 
addition, that this experimental fragment would be just as useful, and 
probably more intelligible, if it were written with a view to its after- 
wards taking its place in a larger and systematic scheme. 

I also agree with Dr. Stokes that a Digest is an entirely different 
thing from a Code, but I do not agree with him in his next sugges- 
tion that the “one cannot well be converted into another.” A 
Digest is the necessary precursor to a Code. Before anyone can 
codify any branch of the law, he must first find or prepare an 
accurate statement at full length, showing exactly what the law at 
present is—that is, a Digest. Such was Mr. Chalmer’s Digest 
of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and Cheques, 
a book of over 300 pages, published in 1878. Having written this 
Digest, it was comparatively easy work for that eminent lawyer 
to draft the Act by which he codified that branch of the law, an 
Act which occupies only twenty-seven pages in the Queen’s 

Printers’ copy of the Statutes. So with the subject suggested by 
Mr. Rickett; the leading text-book on Company Law contains 
more than 900 pages; and not one syllable in those goo pages 
could safely be omitted in the present condition of our law. But 
Mr. Buckley could produce a Codification Statute which would 
remove a thousand doubts, dispense with ten thousand decisions, 
and yet be printed in less than 100 pages. Mr. Macmorran 
could do the same for the law relating to Public Health. 

Now, why should not all these gentlemen’ and other lesser 
luminaries at once be set to work to produce these portions of 
the future Code? Do not let them leave the Bar, or give up any 
portion of their practice; the law of England cannot be codified 
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by a set of civil servants in an upper chamber at Whitehall. 
It must be done by men in practice, men in touch with the 
actual business and the most modern needs of the nation. If 
such an editor as I have suggested were appointed, it might be 
necessary for him to give up his career on the Bench or at the 
Bar, and devote himself to the task. But the majority of those 
who have done me the honour of discussing my proposals do 
not favour my “one man” policy; they prefer the idea of a 
Commission. Very well, let a Commission be formed for consoli- 
dating and amending various branches of the law; the Bench, 
the Bar, the Solicitors, and the Chambers of Commerce should 
all be represented on it. But sooner or later, if I may venture 
to prophesy, the bulk of the work of that Commission would 
fall on one man, be he chairman, or secretary, or ordinary mem- 
ber, and he would be virtually the editor of the future Code. 

Lastly, let me say at once, that I am far from desiring a rigid 
or final Code, which shall be, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, incapable of expansion or amendment. The first English 
Code, like the first dictionary, must inevitably be far from 
perfect. It will require revision and amendment, possibly every 
ten, probably every twenty, years. But when once the law is all 
written out in black and white, the defects will be obvious to the 
naked eye; they will no longer lurk in ambush to entrap the 
unwary suitor, It may be that the ingenuity of man and the com- 
plexity of modern life will speedily outstrip the codifier. But 
there will always be a clear and certain basis to start from. 
When once the foundations are solidly laid and the main walls 
built, it is easy at any time to throw out a bow-window on 
the sunny side, or to add a weather-cock on the roof. 


W. BLAKE ODGERS. 














The Present Position of the Vaccination 


Question 

I. 
It might have been anticipated that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination, which was issued to the public in September, 
1896, would have ended a long and embittered controversy. The 
Report itself was expressed in terms of great moderation. The 
efficacy of vaccination was upheld by the majority, though with 
admissions which conceded the main points that the opponents of 
compulsory vaccination have for years insisted on; and compulsion 
itself, in so far as it involves penalties, was abandoned as useless and 
mischievous. And, in a corresponding tone, the two members of the 
Commission who did not see their way to signing a report which 
upheld, though with admissions, the substantial value of vaccination, 
did not insist on their disbelief in their appended note, and even went 
so far towards meeting the views of the other side as to recommend 
that the whole of the existing apparatus for public vaccination should 
remain intact. They only pleaded that no semblance of compulsion 
should be left. 

There were thus all the materials for a peaceful settlement. 
Abolish the penal law, and let each man believe as he pleases, so 
long as he refrains from imposing his belief or his disbelief on others 
by appeal to coercion. Firm believers in vaccination were to be 
satisfied because the operation was to remain gratuitous and within 
easy reach of all; doubters or disbelievers were to be satisfied 
because they would no longer be called upon to submit their children 
to an operation which they thought more likely to do harm than 
good. I for one should have been content with this settlement ; for 
though I should have preferred to see the use of vaccination reduced 
to its proper level as a matter of private arrangement between 
patient and medical man, yet the cost of public vaccination is not a 
heavy price to pay for freedom from compulsion; and the vested 
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interests in public vaccination are so numerous and so powerful that 
it is certain freedom could not be bought without paying this price 
anyhow not at the present time. 

I hope that a settlement on these lines is yet possible, The 
Government have promised to bring in a measure to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission; and, if they are 
really in earnest about it, which I hardly expect they will be, and if 
they are also careful that the declaration of unwillingness is not 
hedged with conditions that will make the very making of it itself 
a penalty, there seems no reason why the controversy should not be 
settled within a short time. 

But there are signs that this will not be so. Generally speaking, 
the Press has recognised that the Report of the Royal Commission 
is a substantial victory for the anti-vaccinists, and it has urged 
that compulsion should cease. But the singularly ambiguous cha- 
racter of the Report has laid it open to very divergent interpreta- 
tions ; and the determined advocates of compulsory vaccination have 
not been slow to avail themselves of this characteristic, which is 
due to the Report being the work of several authors, who seem to 
have agreed to append their names to each other’s paragraphs on 
the understanding that their own contributions were also included. 
Thus there are passages in the Report—I am not speaking now of 
the so-called “minority Report”—which might have been taken 
from a tract issued by the National Anti-Vaccination League. In 
these the doubtful nature of the protection afforded by infant 
vaccination is frankly admitted ; the risks of the process are not 
denied ; and the admirable results achieved by sanitation, and 
especially by isolation, are insisted on. These, however, are inter- 
larded with other paragraphs which seem to have come from one 
of the late Sir George Buchanan’s edicts calling for the stringent 
execution of the law. In these latter, sanitation and isolation are 
pooh-poohed as of little account, while the value of vaccination 
as a prophylactic is referred to as unique and indispensable. We 
need, in fact, a polychrome edition of the Report, on the plan 
of Mr. Stead’s polychrome Bible, calling public attention to this 
peculiarity of the document, and distinguishing, for the benefit 
of those who are not experts in criticism, the liberal and progressive 
element in it, due to Dr. Collins, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Bright, and Mr, 
Picton, from the “ priestly code,” as I may call it, of the doctors, 
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Sir James Paget, Sir William Hunter, Professor Michael Foster, 
and Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson. 

Now, those newspaper editors who had already committed 
themselves to the pro-vaccination side, had thus only to confine 
their attention to this “ priestly code,” in order to satisfy themselves 
that the Report backed up their previous contention ; and so we 
find that a strong section, headed by Zhe Times, which consistently 
prefers the interests of officialdom to the liberty of individual citizens, 
is dead against any concession; and in some parts of the country, 
in which the law had for some time been in abeyance, prosecutions 
have actually been renewed since the issue of the Report, in con- 
sequence of a vague impression, only in this way explicable, that 
the Commissioners have set vaccination on its legs again. And 
other signs are not absent showing that there is a recrudescence 
of the old bitterness against disbelievers in vaccination. 

This being so, one is glad of an opportunity to make known 
some of the reasons which urge us to persist in this struggle until 
the victory is won, and believers or disbelievers in vaccination 
are equal before the law. And to this, without further preface, 
I will now proceed, 

The vaccination of infants was made compulsory by Acts of 
Parliament passed in 1853, 1867, and 1871, on three assumptions 
which were in those days generally accepted, and concerning 
which it was, at any rate, stated over and over again in Parlia- 
ment that the medical profession was unanimous. These three 
assumptions were :— 

1. That vaccination in infancy is as certain a defence against 
smallpox as a previous attack of smallpox. 

2. That the protection thus afforded is lifelong. 

3. That the operation itself is not injurious. 

If the first two propositions were true it would follow that, 
in the course of a few years of universal infant vaccination, small- 
pox would be completely stamped out of the country; and if 
the third were true, it would follow that no reasonable person 
could object to the operation being performed. Compulsion 
was thus only necessary to arouse the indolent to a sense of 
their duty in regard to vaccination. I have no doubt what- 
ever that the men who suggested this legislation, and the men 
who carried it through, were convinced that it would confer an 
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enormous benefit on the country, and that no possible harm 
could come of it. They may have had wrong ideas as to the legi- 
timate sphere of personal liberty; but their intentions were 
admirable, and most people thought a great public benefit was 
about to be secured, 

There were, indeed, a few who declared that none of these 
assumptions were true, and that they could produce positive evi- 
dence against their truth; indeed, there had always been dis- 
believers in vaccination ever since Jenner had first announced 
his discovery some fifty years earlier, but their voices had been 
lost amidst the crowd of believers; and so it was again in 1853, 
and for some twenty years longer. But since 1875 the volume 
of opposition has steadily grown, and by 1889 it had become so 
considerable that a Royal Commission was appointed, the Report 
of which, issued last September, fully justified the objections 
that had been raised. For, in spite of its obvious bias in favour 
of vaccination, it was practically a confession that not one of the 
three assumptions above referred to can be sustained. The Com- 
missioners think—the moderation of the term is itself deserving 
of notice—that vaccination does act as a defence against small- 
pox ; but they are sure that it does not always have that effect. 
Again, they ¢hénk that vaccinated persons who do take smallpox 
usually have a light attack; but they cannot and do not deny 
that a certain proportion of vaccinated persons die of smallpox. 
And as to the lifelong protection, they speak with exceptional 
positiveness. Vaccination in infancy, they are satisfied, affords no 
such protection. It may last nine or ten years, but not longer. 
And lastly, as to injuries that the operation may effect, they 
support the “never, never,” of the former advocates of vaccina- 
tion by a not very convincing “hardly ever” of their own. I 
say not convincing, because they do not, and probably could not, 
give any figures to show how frequently injuries short of death 
occur, while they admit that about one case of death occurs for 
every 14,000 vaccinations. It is instructive to compare these 
figures with the proportion of fatal railway accidents to passengers. 
The Commissioners say there are risks in vaccination, it is true, 
but so there are risks in railway travelling. In both cases the 
proportion is so infinitesimally small that they are hardly worth 
considering. Well, the proportion of deaths to passengers in the 
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case of railway travelling during the years 1881-94 was about one 
in 59,000,000. If it was one in 14,000, as the vaccination risk 
is admitted to be, railway travelling would be less popular than 
it is. 

The whole case on which our present system of compulsion 
was based is thus given up by the Commissioners with complete 
unanimity. Vaccination is not a certain defence against smallpox ; 
vaccination in infancy is useless unless supplemented by re- 
vaccination at the age of ten; and the operation itself is not 
free from grave risks, It is urged, indeed, that these risks can 
be diminished and reduced to an almost negligible quantity, if 
certain reforms are introduced into the system of public vacci- 
nation—an extension of the age limit, abolition of the vaccina- 
tion stations, and exclusive use of calf-lymph; but it is worth 
noting that there is by no means unanimity as to calf-lymph 
being the safer. It may exclude the risk of the simultaneous 
invaccination of human diseases; but some physicians hold (and 
their evidence is referred to in Section 433 of the Report) that 
the risk of a severe and possibly fatal attack of cow-pox is greater 
if calf-lymph is used ; and Dr. Creighton (whose contention that 
cow-pox is itself a disease of syphilitic character is well-known) 
is distinctly of opinion that, of the two, calf-lymph is the more 
dangerous. 

On the whole, when we bear in mind that, with the exception 
of Dr. Collins, now Chairman of the London County Council, all the 
medical men on the Commission began the enquiry with a strong 
bias in favour not only of vaccination, but of compulsion, it may be 
doubted whether a more complete surrender of the position was 
possible ; and if this confession of error involved justice and resti- 
tution, those who during the last fifty years have suffered under 
our Vaccination Laws would have a fair claim to compensation. 
But we do not expect, and we do not even ask, for so much as 
that. We are content to plead only that the practice should 
cease to be enforced under penalties. And by penalties we do 
not merely mean fine or imprisonment inflicted by a police 
magistrate. We mean that disbelief in vaccination and abstinence 
from vaccination should be recognised as quite as respectable 
as belief in it and indulgence in it. But if, in the case of the 
vaccination of infants, the making of the proposed statutory 
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declaration becomes little short of a penalty in itself, while in 
the case of adults, or of children of school age, vaccination or re- 
vaccination is made obligatory by departmental regulations, re- 
quiring the operation to be performed as a condition of admission 
to public schools or public offices, to the army and navy, and 
the like, this would really be a fresh enforcement under penalties, 
and under penalties that might be much severer than the 20s. 
which is the limit of the fine a magistrate can now impose. I 
should not myself see any serious objection to a statutory de- 
claration, should it simply consist in signing a statement of un- 
willingness to have a child vaccinated, the statement being printed 
on the form which is now supplied to the parent who registers 
the birth of a child. Such a declaration, signed and forwarded 
to the local Medical Officer of Health, would accomplish all 
that is necessary, and it would not be felt to be a burden by any- 
one. But if the statutory declaration is to be sworn before a 
solicitor, who would require a fee, or before a magistrate, who 
would very likely take the opportunity to bully and insult the 
applicant, it would arouse not much less hostility than the exist- 
ing method of compulsion; and if it is to be supplemented, as 
has, I believe, been suggested, by a domiciliary visit from the 
medical officer, who, probably while the husband is away at his 
business, will call on the mother and endeavour then and there 
to induce her to reverse the previous decision, and allow him to 
vaccinate the child, it will assuredly arouse an even more em- 
bittered opposition than our present law. For that John Bull’s 
house is his castle is a doctrine with which the vaccination law 
as it stands does not, strictly speaking, conflict. 

It is now about ten years since I began to interest myself actively 
in this vaccination question; and my experience has been that, 
although it should perhaps be otherwise, nothing really decides 
people to oppose the enforcement of vaccination by law except a 
growing doubt as to whether, after all, it is itself of any real use. I 
said it should perhaps be otherwise. If people had truly liberal] 
ideas about the rights of parents and about individual liberty gener- 
ally, they would have no difficulty in deciding that, even though 
vaccination be the wonderful thing its advocates have asserted, it 
still should not be enforced on unwilling subjects. I might even say 
because it is such a wonderful thing; for in that case no one need 
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suffer on account of his neighbour’s neglect of it ; he can absolutely 
protect himself and his household. But this simple principle of 
leaving others to do as they please is less commonly acted upon than 
professed. The temptation to secure, if we can, by legislation that 
everyone else shall be made as wise and as good as we are ourselves, 
is a great one ; and again and again in this controversy I have met 
with kind and gentle people who none the less hold that vaccination 
should be enforced on the poor for their good. Then, as to the risks 
of vaccination, one would have thought that here at least the sincere 
believer in vaccination, who is on that account a coercionist, would 
have been arrested by the dread lest by his action he should bring 
grave disease, and perhaps even death, into his neighbour’s house. 
But it is not so, The believer in vaccination regards it as almost a 
point of honour to disbelieve in its risks. Unless those risks are 
pressed home upon him by a death in his own family, he will not 
admit them. And a death undoubtedly due to vaccination is not of 
course a common experience. Indeed, even if such a death actually 
should occur in his own household, it would very likely never be 
known to or acknowledged by the parents. In the Posttivist Review 
for last November Dr. Bridges pointed out that it all depends on the 
moral courage of the doctor whether in such cases the certificate of 
death contains any reference to the fact that the death was due to 
vaccination ; and even a definite statement to that effect might 
not always convince a strongly prejudiced man. To one such I 
was speaking a few months ago, and he told me that if a doctor 
made such an entry in a certificate he should be satisfied that the 
doctor was mistaken. As I had just been insisting on the falli- 
bility of doctors, and the errors that they often make in diagnosis, 
I found myself for the moment “cornered”; but it is obvious that, 
so long as the medical profession continues to strive, as (with a 
handful of exceptions) it is striving to-day, to keep up the reputa- 
tion of vaccination, and not to admit that its dangers are more 
certain than its protective value, it is only when the case is a 
clear one that the average medical man will confess that vac- 
cination was the cause of death. 

These considerations, I think, sufficiently indicate that com- 
pulsory vaccination will only be dead and past resurrection 
when the public generally are satisfied that it is at best a very 
dubious prophylactic, and perhaps no prophylactic at all. 
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Its power as a defence against smallpox should, as I 
understand the matter, be established by a threefold argument, 
which, if it could be sustained, would be very convincing, if not 
irrefutable. This threefold argument would be history, statistics, 
and science. I will explain in what way I distinguish these three ; 
for, stated so briefly, they seem to overlap one another. 

I. By history, then, I mean a broad survey of the history 
of epidemic diseases, and of smallpox in particular, and a 
broad survey of the history of vaccination. In this connection 
statistics must, of course, be used; but they are used only 
roughly and generally, and without reference to individual 
cases. 

2. By statistics I mean the record of the experience, or of 
the alleged experience, of persons who have had to deal with 
actual cases of smallpox, natural or inoculated, and who have at 
the time observed and recorded the condition of their patients 
in regard to vaccination. 

3. By science in this connection, I mean the establishment of 
some pathological account of the nature of vaccination, indicating 
its relation to smallpox, and so explaining its alleged effect as a 
protective against it. 

I do not think the advocates of vaccination can quarrel with 
the fairness of this division; and I have already admitted that it 
would prove a cumulative argument of a very powerful kind, if each 
branch of it pointed unmistakably to the conclusion that vaccina- 
tion is what its friends allege it to be. I will now briefly discuss 
each of these three heads, at the same time criticising the cor- 
responding paragraphs in the Report of the Royal Commissioners. 

1, As tothe history, Is there anything altogether unique in the 
history of smallpox? That it was very prevalent in the last century 
is certain. It is no less certain that it is not generally prevalent 
now, and that, since the general European epidemic of 1871-2, 
there have only been local epidemics, varying greatly in severity 
and in duration. Now, if you compare this with only one or two 
other diseases, such as scarlet fever or measles, you might I think 
make out a case for there being something unique in the decreasing 
prevalence of smallpox during the last hundred and twenty years ; 
and so, when it is alleged that this decrease is due to vaccination, 
you get a prima-facie case in its favour. But when you take a 
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wider view, and include what we know of the history of all epidemic 
diseases, this uniqueness disappears. You will find there are some 
diseases, such as the Black Death or the Plague, or typhus fever, 
which once prevailed widely even in our own country, but have now 
receded or disappeared altogether; while, on the other hand, you 
find there are epidemic diseases, such as diphtheria or influenza, 
less known in earlier centuries, which show unfortunately an 
increasing tendency now and again to prevail. And, as to 
those which have disappeared, their disappearance no one 
ascribes to any alleged prophylactic against them, such as vac- 
cination is said to have been in relation to smallpox. They 
have gone, partly we may suppose because of improved sani- 
tation, in which term I include everything that conduces_ to 
healthier habits of life; but partly also on account of what, for 
want of better knowledge, we must call natural causes, Diseases 
are, I take it, a form of life, a low form, if you will, but still a form 
of microbic, bacterial life. And so, just as other forms of life, 
animal and vegetable, are known to have had their day and to 
have disappeared, so has it been and so will it be with certain 
diseases. Now to these “cosmic or secular conditions” under 
which smallpox formerly flourished, the Commissioners do make a 
reference in Section 84 of their Report. They say “their possibility 
cannot be denied.” But there they leave the matter. They do 
not seem able to generalise broadly from this pregnant idea; nor do 
they seem to realise, even as a possibility, what to me at least is 
clear, that if you thus compare the history of smallpox with the 
history of other epidemic diseases, you do not find anything in it 
which demands for its explanation that the career of smallpox 
must have been checked by some special prophylactic. On the 
contrary, its introduction into England from the East in the Middle 
Ages, its comparatively mild and sporadic character until the 
eighteenth century, its prevalence and its severity then (not, how- 
ever, that it really was either so prevalent or so severe as people 
commonly suppose, for its average fatality was only about 18 per 
cent., and it prevailed only in the towns), its tendency to die out 
during the last hundred and twenty years—a tendency broken by 
epidemics, mostly only local, but one of them as severe as any 
in the previous century—all this can, 1 say, be explained by what, 
for want of better knowledge, we must call natural causes; and 
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we are not driven to the belief, though, of course, we can hold that 
belief if we choose, that the determining cause has been vaccina- 
tion. The tendency to die out has been noticeable, it must be 
observed, during the last hundred and twenty years. That is 
an important point. If the dying out is solely due to vaccina- 
tion, which has only been practised for the last hundred years, 
how explain the dying-out which began twenty years earlier? 
The Commissioners are discreetly silent on this point. In para- 
graph 55 they call attention to the decrease shown by the Bills 
of Mortality in the years 1801-20 as compared with 1781-1800; 
but they say nothing of the decrease in the period 1781-1800 as 
compared with the previous period of twenty years, The decrease 
was, indeed, maintained during the whole period, 1781 to 1820, 
but it was greater in the earlier half, 1781-1800, than it was in the 
latter, 801-20. when vaccination was becoming widely practised 
under the patronage of the State. The actual figures are :— 
1760-79, annual average of deaths in London, 2,323; 1780-99, 
average 1,740; 1800-20, average 1,358. It is thus undeniable that 
smallpox had begun to die out in this country as early as 1780, 
twenty years before vaccination was practised ; and so, obviously, 
the decline must at its commencement be attributed to some other 
cause. 

I must be content with this and one or two other illus- 
trations of what I call the historical argument. What the 
other side should be able to show is a constant relation 
between the practice of vaccination and the prevalence of 
smallpox, a relation which should be like that of boys on a 
see-saw, one up and the other down contemporaneously. I do 
not hesitate to affirm that no such constant relation can be 
shown ; and that, even when in some instances such a relation 
is indicated, it amounts to very little on examination. Thus, 
when in the early years of this century the decline in small- 
pox was apparent, this was attributed to the use of vaccination. 
On the other hand, when there was, a few months ago, a 
smart epidemic of smallpox at Gloucester, this was attributed 
to the illegal disuse of vaccination; and no doubt most people 
believed it. Yet it is as certain as anything can be that in 
those early years, not 50 per cent, of the population were 
vaccinated ; while at Gloucester, where resistance to vaccination 
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is quite a new thing, and can only have affected the very 
young children, it is certain that over 50 per cent. of 
the population were vaccinated. If a vaccinated percentage of 
under fifty sufficed to stamp out smallpox in many parts of 
the country eighty or ninety years ago, how comes it that a 
vaccinated percentage of over fifty cannot prevent a _ sharp 
epidemic in Gloucester in 1896? Surely we must look for 
other causes than vaccination to account for the decline in the 
one case, and for the epidemic in the other. 

People who have only eyes to see and ears to hear about the 
Gloucester epidemic, the severity of which, as distinctly the worst 
of recent years, I have no wish to deny or underrate, may be invited 
to study the subjoined figures, for which I am indebted to Dr. W. 
Scott Tebb, of Bournemouth. The names of those towns which 
have most neglected vaccination are printed in small capitals ; 
while heavy type distinguishes those that were exceptionally well 
vaccinated. The epidemics appear in the order of badness as re- 
gards the proportion of deaths to population. A little alteration 
would be necessary, as can easily be seen, to make them appear 
in order of badness as regards the prevalence of the disease, In 
either arrangement Gloucester would take the lead, being a little 
worse than Willenhall in regard to prevalence, and far the worst of 
all in regard to fatality. 
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Anyone giving an honest and intelligent study to these figures, 
which represent no opinions, but bare dry facts, must see that some 
other cause or causes than the presence or absence of vaccination 
affect the epidemics. It is impossible otherwise to explain how 


“it comes to pass that the exceptionally well-vaccinated towns, 


Willenhall, Sheffield, and Warrington, rank next after Gloucester 
in order of badness ; while Keighley and Leicester, both greater 
sinners even than Gloucester in regard to their neglect of vaccination, 
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suffered least of all, both in regard to the prevalence of the disease 
and in regard to its fatality. I have myself no doubt that the 
three first-named stand where they do because they relied on vaccina- 
tion and neglected sanitation and isolation, while the two last- 
named owe their comparative immunity to their reliance on rational 
precautions. No doubt in each case local conditions, which cannot 
be represented in any statistical tables, have also to be taken into 
account ; but these I take to be the main factors in the situation. 
As to the bad pre-eminence of Gloucester, well, those who can 
conceive of no defence against smallpox except vaccination I must 
leave to the enjoyment of their explanation ; but anyone who will 
read Dr. Hadwen’s account of the epidemic there will have no 
difficulty, even after he has checked that account by reading the pub- 
lications on the other side, in coming to the conclusion that neglected 
sanitation before the epidemic came, and execrable mismanagement 
after the authorities were face to face with the disease, had more 
than anything else to do with its unique severity. 

I shall have to leave to a subsequent article an estimate of the 
force of what I have distinguished as the statistical and scientific 
arguments ; but when one is dealing, as I am, with the question 
of compulsion, it is really this first branch of the argument, which 
I have styled the historical, that is of supreme importance. In 
view of compulsion we are not specially concerned either with the 
protection of the individual or with the soundness of medical 
doctrines. We are concerned with the interests of the community 
in so far as the legal enforcement of vaccination can protect them. 
Vaccination has been made compulsory in the supposed interests 
of the community ; and if it is shown that this compulsion cannot 
be depended upon to protect the community from smallpox 
epidemics, there remains no justification for it. Apart from the 
solitary instance of Gloucester, which, as a solitary instance, ought 
not to be allowed to control the situation, what evidence is there 
that it can? If you turn to the Report of Mr. J. T. Hartill, Medical 
Officer of Health at Willenhall, dated February 23, 1895, you 
will find that everything that any conceivable compulsory law could 
have done to secure general and efficient vaccination had been 
done at Willenhall. He had himself vaccinated a remarkably 
large percentage of the population with the orthodox number of 
four insertions of lymph in each case; he also revaccinated 
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some thousands; and we may be sure the other medical men in 
the town had not been idle. I am aware that, being a devout 
believer in vaccination, he affirms in his Report that the epidemic 
laid hold of just those very persons that he had missed; but I 
am not dealing with that aspect of the evidence now. My point 
is, that though Willenhall was as thoroughly vaccinated as any 
amount of compulsion could make any town to be, yet it had, in 
1894, a smallpox epidemic second in severity only to that of 
Gloucester in 1895-6, and in regard to prevalence, only a very little 
less severe, the attack-rate being 4°76 per cent. of the population 
as compared with 4°84 per cent. at Gloucester. And what is 
true of Willenhall is true with modifications of Sheffield, War- 
rington, and Birmingham. The law of compulsory vaccination, 
carried out with great efficiency at all these places, did not answer 
its purpose of protecting the community ; while, on the other hand, 
at both Keighley and Leicester, where vaccination has practically 
ceased to be compulsory for more than twenty years, that is to 
say for twice as long a period as Gloucester had neglected vaccina- 
tion, smallpox epidemics in 1892-3-4 could get no hold at all, 
both the case-rate and the death-rate coming out far the lowest, 
in a very striking fashion. 

A writer on “The Vaccination Question” in the June number 
of The Westminster Review, who prudently withholds his name, 
concludes his study of this subject with the reflection that to repeal 
the compulsory law of vaccination would be “a national calamity.” 
I would ask him how he retains that opinion, if he does, in view 
of the facts contained in the above table? I have pointed out 
elsewhere that Dr. Vogt’s evidence from the results of the repeal 
of compulsion in certain of the Cantons of Switzerland: amply 
confirms the experience which (apart from Gloucester) we are gain- 
ing in England ; and next month I hope to be able to show why 
the statistical evidence urged on the other side fails to possess 
that cogency which, as a basis for compulsion, it should certainly 


have. 
ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON. 








Notes on Current Continental Literature 


AT the present moment one name, that of Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
seems to dominate the whole horizon of Continental Literature. 
In the literary circies of France, of Italy, of the United States, 
the Italian poet and novelist has become quite a cu//e, and now 
that Ouida has introduced him to this country in her own impul- 
sive manner, it is quite possible that we may suffer in the same 
way. D’Annunzio stands for all that is most degrading in modern 
literature. He is an egoist of the most heartless type, he admits 
that the heroes of his novels are largely portraits of himself, en- 
dowed with his personal views and characteristics, and in volume 
after volume he forces his personality before the eyes of his 
readers. This candid admission of Ego-mania is, in a way, com- 
forting. It is satisfactory to think that he himself takes the 
responsibility of being the original of his own heroes, weak, vacil- 
lating, sensual wrecks that they are, and that he does not claim 
for his books that they are pictures of contemporary Italian life. 

Only one of d’Annunzio’s novels, The Triumph of Death, is 
available in an English, or rather American translation. Al- 
though it is expurgated and bowdlerised almost beyond recog- 
nition it still serves as an example of the salient features in 
the author's method, It contains a number of exquisitely beauti- 
ful dissertations on music and archeology and _philvsophy, 
written with such extraordinary insight and force that we feel 
immediately that, as an essayist, d’Annunzio would have made 
his mark on the world’s literature. On the other hand, it is 
filled to overflowing with the most nauseating and disgustingiy 
brutal sensuality that is to be found anywhere in the realms of 
print. We do not wish to dwell on this, but at a time when it 
is becoming the fashion to lose sight of the moral in the glori- 
fication of the purely literary it should be clearly understood, 
once and for all, that d’Annunzio preaches the apotheosis of sheer 
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animalism, that, however perfect his literary style may be—and 
we willingly admit that he writes Italian as no living author can 
attempt to write it—his novels simply reek of unspeakable 
degradation and depravity. 

In our short survey of the French literature of the quarter 
two books by well-known authors first claim attention. Pierre 
Loti’s new novel, Ramuntcho, is one of the most satisfactory of 
his books. It takes rank at once with such masterpieces as 
Pécheur d’Tslande and Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort: it 
shows that the hand that wrote /érusalem and La Galtlée has lost 
nothing of its cunning. It bears, moreover, the stamp of a genuine 
feeling and is far removed from the posing artificiality of Azyadé 
or Madame Chrysanthéme. In reading it we cannot but feel how 
little real and lasting sympathy there exists between the sad, wistful 
spirit of the author of Ze Désert and the blatant, noisome glare 
of the Orient. Pierre Loti can always reproduce an atmosphere. 
The tremendous brilliancy of his Oriental fantastics is almost 
blinding. But Ramuntcho is full of the great restfulness that 
characterises the Pays Basque, of the overwhelming peace which 
must have entered deep into the author’s soul on his return 
from a journey in the Holy Land, a country where every step of 
the road is a reminiscence of conflict. 

Pierre Loti is not a noisy pessimist, but he is a pessimist by 
downrignt conviction. Life to him appears to be a very bitter 
thing, a long-drawn wail of agony, an echo of a quiet but re- 
morseless pain. Even in the Pyrenees, where the tragedy of 
modern life and education is as yet unimagined, he can find no 
trace of abiding happiness, though he admits that the inhabitants, 
by crushing any symptoms of questioning originality, by “ doing 
the same things that have been done by their ancestors through 
countless ages, by repeating unceasingly the same words of faith,” 
come very near to “a supreme wisdom, a supreme force.” 

There is little story in Ramunicho, and we feel that in a 
country of primitive passions modern intrigue would be out of 
place. Pierre Loti’s power does not lie in the direction of 
elaborate plots, he is above all else a great word painter, and 
Ramuntcho contains some of the finest prose pictures to be found 
anywhere in the realm of literature, The last scene in the book 
is particularly touching, and eminently characteristic of the author’s 
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peculiar genius, Ramuntcho, an exile, crushed by a series of 
misfortunes and utterly exhausted in mind and body by the wear- 
ing sadness of farewell, rides down the cold, bleak mountain-side 
on his way to catch the steamer that is to take him far away 
to an unknown land, while from the convent on the hill, where 
his love is weeping bitterly, there echoes through the misty still- 
ness the slow, monotonous chanting of the nuns: “O crux, ave, 
spes unica.” 

The second volume is by the best known of all living French 
writers, Emile Zola. Zola is one of the few authors who gen- 
uinely understand the value of self-advertisement and who, more- 
over, act up to their knowledge. The name of the author of Za 
Terre is ever before the public. His candidature for the Academy 
is in itself a perpetual advertisement of the most successful kind, 
and if interest in his work shows a tendency to subside—and 
it is very certain that his particular public has found the 7vots 
Villes exceedingly tedious reading—he prepares a little fillip in the 
form of a medical enquiry into the state of his health, pub- 
lished with his consent and corrections. His new _ book, 
Nouvelle Campagne, is designed to fill the gap between the publi- 
cation of Rome and Paris. It is a collection of various articles 
which have appeared in the Figaro with the addition of a paper 
on Les Droits du Critique, This last article has not seen the light 
before, and one can easily understand that even the much daring 
editor of the fzgaro would hesitate to open his columns to 
such an intensely vulgar attack as is sheltered beneath this 
harmless-sounding title. For Zola, even in his critical articles 
cannot escape from the little vulgarities and the slangy phrases 
of the voyou that seem to have taken root in his mind ever since 
he probed with his muck-rake among the rubbish-heaps of Paris 
in search of “copy” for his Rougon-Macquart series. 

Nouvelle Campagne is full of the contradictions that we have 
now learned to expect from the author of Germinal. In one 
article he writes that he loves toleration and broadness of view 
above all things: in his attack on des jeunes in the next article 
he displays a littleness of spirit, a narrowness of mind that is 
pitiably comic and absurd. In this article, 4 /a Jeunesse, he informs 
the public that throughout his career his whole desire has been 
to be exact, clear, and simple. He has striven after “the 
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crystal phrase, clear and so simple that the ingenuous eyes 
of the children may penetrate from one end to the other!” 
He has tried to make his ideas “so simple that they should 
appear transparent and yet solid as a diamond in the crystal 
of the phrase!” To turn from such a confession of faith to the 
bombastic and slovenly sentences that are scattered broadcast 
throughout the article is certainly amusing and distinctly instructive. 

Nouvelle Campagne demonstrates more forcibly than pages of 
criticisms the senseless commonplace vulgarity of the author. 
His idea of the dignity of literature is infantile: he answers 
his critics by calling them mes petits or petits monsteurs. Even 
his noisy bombast is not genuine, but merely another idea for 
a cheap advertisement. In his attack on “es seunes he tells them 
he has no sympathy with their views, and he concludes drama- 
tically, “ Rompons sur toutes cheses, rompons sur Chomme, rompons 
sur la femme, rompons sur la vie et rompons sur la vérité.” To 
this they may well reply with genuine conviction, “ Ouz, rompons.” 

During the last quarter /es jeunes have been indulging in 
their favourite pastime of knocking down their idols. The latest 
victim is M. Stéphane Mallarmé. There was a time when the 
poems of Mallarmé represented all that was newest and most 
advanced, but, alas, /es jeunes who placed him on the throne are 
young no longer. The “new” young men who write for La Plume, 
and who have just founded Za Revue Naturiste, feel that he has 
reigned long enough, Mallarmé is now called “a nonsensical 
scribbler” and “an zsthetic curiosity,” and the thankless and 
not over lucrative post of prince des jeunes is consequently open 
to competition. 

Among the volumes published by members of the new school 
two call for special mention. Ballades Frangaises by Paul Fort 
is a really remarkable book which opens up a new field for 
French literature, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
a book which takes us back to a land left waste for many 
years. It is difficult to sum up these ballads in a few words, 
for each separate poem seems to reflect a different mood of the 
author. Some tell the story of his childhood—a childhood full 
of marvellous dreamings ; some picture the feelings of an uncul- 
tured peasant who stands abashed before the glorious grandeur 
of nature; while others take us far back to the Middle Ages— 
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the true age of the ballad singer. These exquisite poems are 
evidently modelled on Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and the 
form comes as a striking novelty to many French men of letters 
who are unacquainted with the work of the American poet. 
Monsieur |’Abbé Victor Charbonnel, who must also be num- 
bered among “es jeunes, has just issued a curious volume, entitled 
Congres Universel des Religions en 1900: histoire @une idée. 
This French abbé is widely known as the author of an elab- 
orate series of studies in present-day mysticism, which appeared 
in the Mercure de France, one of the most anti-clerical of 
literary magazines, and of several articles on d’Annunzio, which 
were published in that very “new” periodical, L’art et la Vie. 
His new book is the history of his attempt to arrange a Par- 
liament of Religions for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, on much 
the same principles as that which was held in Chicago in 1892. 
The abbé has thrown his whole soul into the project, but, un- 
fortunately, the response, especially from the official French Roman 
Catholics, has been cold and discouraging in the extreme. He has 
been informed on all sides that the Roman Catholic religion is the 
only religion that could not possibly send delegates to such a Con- 
gress, One well-known ecclesiastic writes to him that “truth is 
of itself intolerant, and cannot be otherwise,” and that “ tolera- 
tion in the matter of dogmas is heresy pure and simple.” The 
author’s reply shows at least that he has the courage of his 
convictions. “Such a religion,’ he writes, “is only fit for the 
middle ages.” In all probability the secret of the abbé’s failure 
lies in the fact that for some years past he has associated him- 
self with the Christian Socialists, a party which the official 
French Roman Catholic holds in abhorrence, He has now 
placed himself at the head of a group of jeunes ecclesiastics who 
are anxious to “modify the spirit, if not the dogma of catholi- 
cism, and by this transformation to vivify and rejuvenate 
religion.” The position of these young men is well summed-up 
by the abbé in the following words :—‘“ Religion,” according to 
Carlyle, “is a living thing, consequently it is bound to move. It 
must adapt itself to the needs of each day. If the doctrines are, 
in their essence, immovable, there must be a development, and, in 
some senses, an evolution of these doctrines by the interpretation 
which applies them to the ever changing circumstances, Thus at 
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the present time Christianity has one special object in view—it 
must proclaim to the new world the democratic spirit of the Gospel.” 

No book of any general interest has been published outside of 
France during the last three months. In the other countries the 
energy of new spirit is chiefly manifest by the appearance of quite 
a number of literary reviews and magazines. The young men of 
Germany have made a distinct success of their weekly paper 


Jugend, which may certainly claim to be daringly unconven- 
tional and artistic, but which does not seem to have brought 
any one writer into great prominence. Dze Kritik, edited by 
Richard Wrede, and Der Ezgene, edited by Adolph Brandt, have 
also a considerable following. A curious literary revival has 
lately shown itself in Portugal, where the chief organ of the 
new literature is Arte, edited by Eugenio de Castro, the author 
of Sagramor, and Manuel de Silva-Gayo. In Holland the new 
spirit is voiced by Mzeuwe Gids, which was founded by W. A. 
Paap, widely known as the author of Jeanne Collette, one of the 
most successful of modern Dutch novels. 


J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. 





Latter-day Praetorians: Their Types and 
Opportunities 


“You have mastered two secrets of success in life. You ride 
straight across country, and you never talk. These qualities may 
not quite ensure success hereafter, but they seldom fail to lead that 
way.” Such was the remark made on a day in the early sixties 
by Whyte-Melville in that Vale. of Aylesbury which some ten 
years later, in the field of the Queen’s Buckhounds, was to be the 
scene of his death, The remark was addressed to a then Oxford 
undergraduate who has made his mark since, and who at the time 
the words were uttered had ridden, though not successfully, yet after 
a workmanlike fashion that had not escaped the expert’s eye, in 
the Oxford and Cambridge steeplechases. These at this time used 
to be held every spring. The date may be fixed more precisely 
by mentioning that it was, if I mistake not, the year in which the 
_ actual winner was a Cantab, named I think, Lambert, who sub- 
sequently entered a light cavalry regiment. Closely following the 
creditably defeated Oxford rider whom Melville praised was the 
present Lord Carrington, then the cynosure of the modish youth 
at both Universities. Most of the ground traversed in the race 
belonged to the Wycombe Abbey estate. An incident after the 
steeplechase gave Lord Carrington the opportunity of showing 
personal qualities which foreshadowed the useful part he has since 
taken in public affairs. After the chief event of the day was over, 
from the crowd lingering about the course there went up the cry 
of “Welsher!” Across fields, up to the market-place, down the 
paved street of Aylesbury this unfortunate creature was chased 
till, after a circuit, he was finally run to earth near the spot from 
which he had originally started. A very powerful Christ Church 
undergraduate was pummelling the supposed defaulter into a jelly, 
and seemed as if about to lift the luckless wretch as in pictures 
a huntsman does the fox above the pack of his. pursuers to deliver 
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the quarry next moment to be rent in pieces by the yelling yokels, 
the sun and drink-heated townsmen, or gownsmen out for the 
day. At this moment the owner of the soil strolled up to the 
group and said very quietly to the academic pursuers of the supposed 
welsher: “Let that poor beast go! My ground is stained with 
quite enough of his blood already.” When the man was liberated 
he proved to be no swindling bookman at all, but an itinerant 
preacher, a native of the town of Bunyan, Bedford, who had thought 
to improve the occasion by tract-distributing among the sportive 
rabble. He had, for his pains, scarcely escaped, thanks to Lord 
Carrington, by the skin of his teeth. Whyte-Melville, who beheld 
this incident also, made some further remarks on the vindictive 
heroics of the University champion of Turf morality, more com- 
plimentary to the rescuer than the pursuers of the Bedford 
Evangelist. 

Whyte-Melville has now been dead nearly twenty years. His per- 
sonal image has almost faded from the memory of his friends. The 
brightest of his literary disciples, Hawley Smart, survived his master 
till within the last few years. When in the myrtle-scented air of 
Budleigh Salterton the author of Breezy Langton was vainly seeking 
health, he was also collecting materials for the biography of his 
teacher. That “ Life” is not perhaps now likely to be written by 
anyone. Whyte-Melville, however, has a sufficiently lasting monu- 
ment in the vigorous vitality of his books. These, in their own 
department of social fiction, deserve the epithet of epoch-making. 
The characters they present and the influence they have exercised 
go far to explain the bitterness of the cry which lately went up from 
West-End London at the contemplated reduction of the Household 
regiments, which in functions and title are our nearest equivalents of 
the Roman praetorians, 

So recently as the later sixties two military novelists were each of 
them the centre of little coteries of a very different kind at separate 
spots of Western London. One of these companies had as its 
meeting-place an erewhile very famous tavern, Stone’s, in one of the 
streets off the Haymarket. Here, at the date now spoken of, the 
singularly handsome presence of Horace Mayhew, of Punch fame, was 
flanked on one side by the younger of the two brothers Vizetelly— 
Frank, who had boxed the compass of adventure in foreign lands, 
and whose form was equal in stature to his tall, but thinner brother 
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Henry, dauntless equally as a Septuagenarian athlete and as a 
literary projector. On the other side of Mayhew would probably be 
found Captain Mayne Reid, who, having as a trapper roamed over 
the whole United States, finished his Transatlantic course by serving 
under the Stripes and Stars banner with much distinction in the 
Mexican War. He had now settled down in London to write the 
romances of the Far West which have turned the boys of so many 
generations into globe-trotters, and which first gave an impulse to 
the American cattle-ranching that is to-day an English profession. 
Mayne Reid was not—as pre-eminently was a man whom in some 
respects he resembled, the late Captain Burton—learned or cultivated. 
He did not pretend to be so. He had seen life in most of its aspects. 
He had studied character, generally on the seamy side. He might 
be, like Burton, depended on “to go tiger-hunting with.” Like 
Burton, he had literary tastes; he was, as Burton had been, among 
the first of the professionals of the pen to recognise the genius of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Sometimes this company was rein- 
forced by James Grant, not the worthy editor of The Morning 
Advertiser, but the author of The Romance of War, of The Aide-de- 
Camp, and of a whole series of novels which have sent quite as many 
boys into the army as Captain Marryat ever impelled to sea. 

The scene of the other more or less literary reunions of this 
period was more select and exclusive, but-still a tavern. Charles 
Lever, during his various Consulships seldom found official pressure 
sO severe as to prevent his visiting London regularly in the season, 
and at other times of the year when inducements might arise. 
The new and more palatial hotels had not then come into existence. 
It was Charles Lever’s habit to put up at the Clarendon, in Bond 
Street, which then divided military patronage with Long’s, and 
diplomatic patronage with Claridge’s or Mivart’s. Whyte-Melville 
may sometimes have been a guest at Lever’s London table. The 
two men were not, so far as I know, very intimately acquainted— 
perhaps not even through their writings—with each other. Some- 
thing of the general liking for military narrative may have been owed 
by Whyte-Melville to James Grant or Charles Lever. Neither of 
them had really anticipated the taste that the author of Digby 
Grand may be said at once to have created and supplied. As 
compared with the writers of Harry Lorrequer, of Strathmore, even 
of Guy Livingstone, Whyte-Melville held the same position which 
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many persons would assign to Thackeray in contrast to Dickens, 
As a military novelist, Lever gave us humorous extravaganzas that 
still live rather than the picturesque transcripts from mess-table 
and parade-ground, which are the backgrounds to Whyte-Melville, 
whose Guardsmen are painted in the colours and on the scale of 
real life. In his later works those of the Sir Brooke Fosbrooke 
period, Lever has depicted the actual life of society and diplomacy. 
In his earlier romances he was content to be humorist pure and 
simple, not from lack of ability or of knowledge, but from choice. 
The Guardsman of George Lawrence, of Smedley in Harry Cover- 
dale, as of Miss de la Ramée, is the creature of passions more 
volcanic, the embodiment of forces more elemental, than so com- 
paratively tame a realist as Whyte-Melville found occasion to 
portray. The identity of these warriors as they may be studied 
in the flesh at Knightsbridge, Regent’s Park, or Windsor, was first 
made familiar to this generation in the pages of Digby Grand. 
That is probably the very best story of military or partly military 
life and of fashionable movement which the present generation 
has read. 

It appeared at the moment most favourable for its subject, in the 
interval between the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. John 
Leech had stirred the English public to rapturous applause by his 
pictorial contrasts of the Guards at Alma and Inkerman in a Crimean 
winter, and in a Mayfair boudoir or Pall Mall club at the height of 
the season. The legend written beneath these spirited pictures was: 
“Our Guards: They can Play and they can Fight too.” The 
enthusiasm, therefore, with which Dighy Grand was received was not 
surprising. It hit the taste of the moment between the wind and 
water. The social cult of the officers of the Household Brigade as 
it is known to-day in London really began on the Russian battle- 
fields of well-nigh half a century since. If a book happened to be in 
the hands of a reader seated on any of the benches near Birdcage 
Walk and Wellington Barracks, the volume was pretty sure to be 
Digby Grand. Schoolboys and undergraduates alike confessed its 
charm. It was estimated at the Horse Guards that the vogue 
obtained by this lively sketch increased, by something like 25 per 
cent., applications for commissions in the Guards regiments. 

Among the Crimean officers returned to London with their Guards 
regiments after the war, no figure was more conspicuous socially 
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than that of Sir Charles Ash—better known as Redan—Windham, 
whose biography* has just been published with an introduction by 
Sir W. H. Russell. “A Guardsman named Windham, a very good 
man [ should think, full of ideas, very keen, but rather inclined to 
take the bit in his teeth.” That was Dr. Russell’s description of this 
soldier, written at the seat of war when the subject of it was fuming 
that the Inkerman victory had not been promptly followed up, with, 
as he held, the sure result of taking Sebastopol at once, and so 
finishing the war out of hand. In some respects Windham may have 
been too like Achilles in the Horatian description of him—/mpiger 
iracundus, &c. But he illustrated the most stirring and strenuous 
qualities of his class. If he did not, like Whyte-Melville, create a 
school, yet, as the most trustworthy traditions of that era of London 
life circumstantially show, he deepened, enlarged, and improved the 
impression of the Guards officer upon the public mind. These men 
have not wanted creditable successors in the present day. Fred 
Burnaby, whose ride to Khiva was one, and not the most hazardous 
of his exploits, only summed up in his own daring person and adven- 
turous career the instincts and achievements which have made the 
British Guardsman of the Victorian era a personage amongst the 
nomads on Scythian steppes, the dwellers in Arab tents, and the 
hunters of the Wild West. As readers of Captain Gronow’s 
Reminiscences know very well, the words “ dandy” and “Guardsman” 
first became synonyms in the days of peace and feasting which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars. The later representatives of the class 
now spoken of have manfully redeemed their order from the charge 
of frivolity ; the best modern type of the Household Brigade officer 
is the man of the world, as finished in his manners, as discriminating 
in his judgments on men and things, as grave and responsible in his 
views of life as could be desired by that greatest master of worldly 
knowledge whom our epoch has seen, the late Charles Greville, Clerk 
of the Council, as well as the Walpole, or Nathaniel Wraxall, of 
his generation. 

In Whyte-Meiville’s hunting sketch, 77/dury Nogo, a lively 
picture, somewhat in the style of the sporting sketches of Sur- 
tees, is drawn, the “ Honourable Crasher.” The original of this 
figure is said to have been the second of a remarkable trio of 


* The Crimean Diary and Letters of Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Ash Windham, 
K.C.B. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
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brothers, one of whom alone is to-day living. Soldiership and 
association with the regiments now spoken of were, both by 
their father and mother’s side, in the blood of the Frasers. In 
those members of this clan now mentioned the military tradi- 
tions of the race have been supplemented with all the canni- 
ness of the Scot, humanised and polished by the discipline of 
Pall Mall and Hyde Park. A social versifier of the period has 
described them each with a certain brio, “the scholar William, 
the handsome Keith, and greatly daring Charles.” In a letter 
received by me from General Keith Fraser not many months 
before his own death, just after the death of his brother Sir 
Charles Fraser, he writes of his departed relative as follows :— 
“It is generally supposed that all the scholarship of our family 
is embodied in my brother William. No officer of any time has 
been a better read man, or has kept up his Eton work better, than 
my brother Charles. ‘ Most men drop their Greek entirely when 
they leave school. Charles did not. Not only could he cap Horace 
with Sir Theodore Martin; he could, and on the only occasion 
when they met he actually did, discuss Homer with Mr. Gladstone.” 
Kindness and the desire to say the pleasant thing were features 
in Keith Fraser’s character, which was probably the most amiably 
Epicurean of the Fraser fraternity. His intellectual calibre was 
shown, not only by the way in which as Colonel of the Blues 
first, as Military Attaché at Vienna afterwards, and as Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, the post he held at the time of his death, 
he discharged his official duties, but by some short papers on 
the duties and opportunities of cavalry, contributed to the public 
Press by him in whom society saw only the deau sabreur. Con- 
trast the interests, occupations, and careers of the Guardsmen 
representative of the Victorian age here mentioned with those of 
their predecessors during the Regency and the whole Georgian 
epoch so brightly described by Gronow. No more striking 
illustration could be conceived of the change that during the 
present reign has come over the whole spirit of what is called 
socicty. A serious, or at least an earnest, people before and 
after, as well as during Puritan days, the English, even in their 
lightest humours, have ever been. The large part filled by grave 
and improving pursuits in the lives of the butterflies of fashion of 
both sexes, indicates the secret alike of the Anglo-Saxon genius 
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and of the higher tendencies of the present day. As a matter of 
fact, the Guardsman of real life has, no doubt, always been rather 
of the school whereof Whyte-Melville set the example, than he has 
belonged to the padded and vapid Apollos whom Ouida has 
drawn, or to the Heliogabalic objects of the passions of the 
human tigresses whom the author of Guy Livingstone created. 
The mounted praetorians of the Household Brigade who regard 
the social opportunities of their position as the goal of their 
career exist at least to-day only in fiction. In real life they 
conform, for the most part, to the exemplar which Whyte- Melville 
propounded in his writings and set forth in his life. That, too, is 
the standard by which such men as Frederick Burnaby (Hercules 
of exceptional calibre though he was), the Brothers Fraser, and 
others to be bracketed with them must be judged. There is some 
danger lest this particular variety of social character, one of the most 
wholesome traditions of England, should insensibly deteriorate or 
disappear. That it still exists the mention of the name of Craven 
suffices to show. Nor among men the centre of whose life is the 
racecourse are there to-day wanting others to fulfil the not un- 
chivalrous traditions associated with the late Mr. George Payne. 
Since the Jubilee of 1887, within indeed the last year, a very 
notable figure among these practitioners of worldly wisdom has 
departed. Not the plague of his school-days, Horace; not the 
friend and pattern of his maturer life, Charles Greville, was more 
of an embodiment of the quintessence of mundane sagacity than 
Sir Henry Calcraft, without whom while he lived it would have 
seemed difficult to conceive of the London season as continuing 
to exist. His, too, was the school to which in their social aspects 
the Frasers, like Whyte-Melville before them, belonged. To no man 
had more questions, sometimes affecting very well-known persons 
at critical points in their careers, been referred than to the civilian, 
Henry Calcraft, or to the soldier, Charles Fraser. That polite 
life in these latter days has at the last moment been spared many 
expected scandals, and that cases have to the great advantage 
of the moral health of the community been, when the mediatorial 
offices of family solicitors had failed, still kept out of the Law 
Courts is, to an extent which will never be known till the secret 
memoirs of this generation are published, due partly to the shrewd 
coolness of Henry Calcraft, but in a still greater degree to the more 
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genial conciliatory services of Charles Fraser, If Whyte-Melville 
had ever written a guide book for Guardsmen, he would have given 
in it a leading place to the fulfilment of these functions. What 
he did not inculcate by specific precept, he failed not to encourage 
by general example. Notwithstanding the glittering and ornamental 
lay figures of later novelists, the praetorians, in whose social educa- 
tion the life and writings of Whyte-Melville have been instruments, 
are not, it may be supposed, likely to fail in the performance of 
the responsibilities accepted by them in time of peace, and re- 
quiring for their execution at least as much courage and tact as 


the duties of war. 
T, H. S. Escotrt. 





